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''By McK}rIand iiiid Bea," 
Mr. Francis A. Knight, author of '♦By hea.fy 
Ways,*' '*ldyil3 of iue Field/' etc., i» not 
only a close studeni of nature, but his "By 
Moorland aud SiJea" shovra himt more tnWy 
perhapH than his previous Tolum&3 bava 
dun©, in cl<>se and appreciative aympttthy 
with uatUfti. Each one ol the aeventfeeu 
enaays tioiu posing this volume is a gem. 
Mr. Kui{;ht takes bis rcadarfi with Llm 
throuffh the Hebrides, malcca ihom liateu 
with uim to the aouada of night, reveala the 
fiuniiy beantiea uf tha muliiuiiiiner fietds 
and the no Igaa fasLlnating beauties of the 
gioomj northarn moorlands. Writers are 
plenty who write the prosiest of prose in 
wrotcJncfl rhyme and cftil it poetry, but it ia 
only the select few who write exquisite 
poetry iu prose form, and Mr. Knierht has 
au bonored place atnon^s the select few. 
(Bobi^ta Brca., Boston.) 
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ROUND THE MULL 




THE coasts of the Western Highlands, of the 
Inner and even of the Outer Hebrides, are 
familiar, more or less, to every wandering English- 
man. But the traveller who sees them from the 
deck of a great steamship stands perforce among 
a crowd — some appreciative, doubtless, but many in- 
different, or intent on quite other things than scenery. 
There must always be for him an accompaniment of 
noise and bustle, and the better the appointments of 

I 
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2 Off the Western Highlands 

the ship the stronger will be the notes of discord. 
Many of the most beautiful lochs are too remote, or 
their navigation too intricate, for the regular steamers, 
and are thus quite out of the ordinary run. For the 
man who would wander from the beaten track, who 
would linger at his leisure among these countless isles 
and inlets, explore their wildest and most beautiful 
recesses, watch in their native haunts the winged 
toilers of the sea, learn something of the simple man- 
ners of a kind and courteous populace, there is no 
means of travel like a craft that he can call his own. 
But a yacht is a costly plaything. It is more than 
doubtful whether he is not more to be envied to whose 
lot it falls to cruise under the wing, so to speak, of 
some nautical friend who loves to take his summer on 
the sea. Such, indeed, has been my good fortune. 
This is why I am sitting here, on the summit of this 
rocky headland, with my back against a gray, lichen- 
covered boulder that might have been the altar of old 
Pagan rites, looking down upon the Sound of Jura, 
on a scene so full of beauty, so calm and quiet and 
restful, that it is hard to realize that only last night 
we were flying through a stormy sea, the white 
foam roaring under the bow, the water boiling up 
through the scuppers. Last night we were beating 
round the Mull, with reefed mainsail and the storm- 
ifb up, forging our slow way along the magnificent 
cliffs of Cantire. To-day a spell has fallen upon the 
troubled waves. Their low murmur seems like the 
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Round the Mull 3 

echo of the faint whisper of Corrievreckan, whose 
hoarse voice is just audible in the stillness of a sum- 
mer morning. It is the day of rest. There is no 
sound or stir of life, but the cries of the terns 
that wheel like swallows over the sea, and the calling 
of the curlews on the widening line of weed. No sign 
of life is stirring among the buildings of the farm 
below, except the score or so of dark-hued, shaggy 
Highland cattle scattered over the stony pastures. 

By the entrance of the canal down yonder — that 
refuge for those who are afraid to face the rough sea 
round the Mull — the Linnet lies motionless, waiting 
for the morrow. Yesterday we saw her at Ardrishaig. 
We, since then, have fought our way through a stormy 
sea, a hundred miles and more, while she came 
leisurely along, through the few miles and the inter- 
minable locks of the canal. 

Across the Sound lie the low hills of Jura, the 
shadow of the clouds drifting slowly along the bare 
brown slopes, the huge white piles of vapour reflected 
in broad pearly columns under the dark line of the 
shore. On the far horizon rise Hke dim clouds the 
rugged points of Mull. And all between seems an 
endless interchange of land and sea, of alternate lines 
of low dark reef and smooth blue water. By the 
farther shore of the loch lies the schooner at rest on 
the untroubled sea, her dark hull 

* Magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide.* 
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4 Off the Western Highlands 

The rocky steep behind her is broken into a series of 
green hollows, clothed with birch and rowan, and each 
with its white cascade and little streamlet, a little 
wilderness of ferns and rushes, of flags and bog- 
myrtle, white flowers and scented marsh plants. In 
a grassy space among the bracken of one of these 
hollows is the headstone of a grave. More than half 
a century has passed since the body of a ship's captain 
#as brought ashore here to its last resting-place, 

* Silent, beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest, in all this moving up and down/ 

The storms of sixty winters have dimmed the white- 
ness of the stone. In the low green mound the 
rabbits burrow, their solitude so rarely broken that we 
fancied -they watched with calm indifference our in- 
vasion of their realm. Four days only have passed 
since we left our moorings and went lightly down the 
Clyde; but already the stir, the work, the worry of 
the world are all forgotten. We have been four days 
without a paper, a letter, or a telegram. We seem to 
have no interests beyond our floating home, the wind, 
the sea, the unknown shore. 

It is four days since, as the train rolled rapidly 
along the shore of the Clyde, we were crowding to 
the window to catch the first glimpse of the TAek/a, 
and when at length we saw the good ship lying at her 
moorings it would perhaps have been hard to tell 
which part of the company displayed the greatest 
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Round the Mull 5 

interest : here was the pride of ownership, there the 
smile of recognition, and there the eager curiosity of 
first acquaintance. 

The wind was blowing hard as we stood by the pier 
at Gourock, and the long-boat danced like a cork as 
the men pulled her back across the great green waves. 
It was pleasant to hear the cheery greeting of the 
skipper as we clambered up the side; and the delights 
of first experience and the renewal of old acquaintance 
did much to banish the discomfort of lying all night 
at anchor in a heavy sea. It was late the next after- 
noon before the wind moderated sufficiently to allow 
of making a start, and the first night of the cruise 
found us no farther than Rothesay. It is a pleasant 
place enough, no doubt, for those who weary of the 
sea without what they look on as its natural accom- 
paniments of bands and bathing-machines and nigger 
minstrels. But we were glad to find a mooring far 
enough out to let the distance soften the sounds of 
music that came to us from the shore. The morrow 
was a day of splendid sailing; warm sun, smooth sea, 
steady breeze. And it was ended by one of those 
sunset calms that never vex the soul of the man for 
whom life is not all bustle, and who thinks that, in his 
holidays at least, time was made for slaves. As the 
tide took us slowly to our moorings by the shore of 
Tighnabruaich, the broad line of golden weed, the 
white houses in their setting of green woodland, the 
flush of purple on the rugged hills, the flaming colours 
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6 Off the Western Highlands 

of the sky, were copied so faithfully in the unruffled 
sea that it was hard to tell where the reality began. 

The nexc day was another piece of splendid sailing ; 
so good, indeed, that it gave the commodore the rare 
delight of beating in fair fight a fine steam yacht. 
Steam has its advantages, no doubt, but there is 
always a tendency on the part of the sailor to regard 
the ' scow ' as a vehicle for sybarites and idlers, if not 
for actual land-lubbers. When we sighted the yacht 
she was well ahead of us, but, although we lost on two 
tacks, we ran right away from her at last, and our 
anchor was down off Ardrishaig before the * scow ' had 
reached the pier. The little group of weather-beaten 
sea-kings met in nightly conclave on the beach, to 
talk of the fishing and the badness of the times, 
promised us a bad day for the morrow, and the morn- 
ing found their evil auguries only too likely to be 
fulfilled. Heavy clouds were resting on the peaks of 
Arran, and the wind blew keen and cold. But it was 
just the wind we wanted, and the island made a 
splendid picture as we went rushing past. Above the 
white sea-line rose the rounded slopes, wooded on 
their lower spurs, broken higher up into wild glens, 
precipitous cliffs, and lofty scars, and rising farther on 
into a splendid cloud-capped mass of magnificent 
mountains. Perhaps the crowning touch of beauty 
was Loch Ranza, lying in its dark hollow, walled 
with hills, and with the tower of its old stronghold 
keeping watch over the little port. A fine cutter was 
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Round the Mull 7 

putting out as we passed, and turned northward in 
our wake, meaning perhaps to make a race of it The 
Thekla goes her best in a good sea. Indeed, it is the 
opinion of our skipper that she does not like smooth 
water. But the weather now was altogether too much 
for the cutter. We watched the sea break again and 
again over her bow ; and at last, a sudden gust carry- 
ing away her jib, she fell away behind. And now 
came our turn. We rounded Sanda, passed the Ship 
Rock — with the lighthouse tower perched like a cor- 
morant on its summit — and were fairly in the open 
sea — a stormy sea indeed. 

When we altered our course to the northward, to 
get round the Mull, the wind was more ahead, and 
our hearts sank as we contemplated the long tacks 
that lay before us. 

We reefed the mainsail, and got out a smaller jib — 
no easy task in such a breeze. The water was foaming 
in the scuppers, and now and then the spray leaped 
lightly over us. It was in a tremendous sea that we 
beat our slow way along the cliff-walls of the southern 
point of Cantire, feeling sometimes a little doubtful 
whether those who go through the Crinan Canal have 
not after all rather the best of it, missing as they do 
both scenery and sea- 
Hour after hour went by and found us less and less 
inclined to go below for lunch, and we were glad 
indeed when the steward, with a dexterity born of 
long experience safely deposited on the deck at our 
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8 Off the Western Highlands 

feet the welcome apparatus of afternoon tea. It was 
something, too, when the wind was at its strongest ; 
when the yacht was heeling over till the deck was half 
under water, and the ship was wet from end. to end 
with spray, to hear the commc(ir»re humming softly 
to himself: 

* Pull, boys, cheerily, 

Our home is on the sea. 
Pull, boys, cheerily. 

And lightly O ! 
Pull boys, cheerily. 
The wind is passing free. 
And rolling up the foaming billows sky-high O ! 

After nightfall the wind went down, and the last 
hour or so was passed on smooth water under the 
sheltering shore of Jura, with a fair breeze and brilliant 
moonlight. 
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LOCH DUICH. 




THE rough weather we so often get at the end of 
August and in the early part of September does 
not add greatly to the sailor's pleasure on the stormy 
waters of the Hebrides. There, at least, yachting 
days are pretty well ended for the season. As there 
are sea-birds that go southward in time to escape the 
gales of autumn, so, for the most part, the white sails 
vanish from those restless seas long before there 
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10 Off the Western Highlands 

'descends on the Atlantic, 
The gigantic 
Storm wind of the equinox.' 

But for the man who does not find in a quiet 
anchorage in the Sound of Kerrera, or in safe cruising 
off the sheltered shore of Morven, the ultimate goal 
of his ambition, there is delight, even in September, 
in the mists and breezes of the Minch. Even bois- 
terous days have their gentle intervals. The weather, 
bad as it is, and given to 

* moods, which vary 
Mostly for the worse,'. 

is not all rain and storm. And after our long beat 
round the Mull the perfect weather at Loch Crinan 
was doubly welcome. But Oban was in its worst of 
moods, and we were only too glad to get away from 
it. And after a day of cold and wind and wet, after 
a night of turmoil and discomfort, there was all the 
greater charm in waking to find a faultless morning 
at last; clear sky, fair wind and summer sea. It was 
still dark in the cabin when I was roused by the tramp 
of sea-boots on the deck above. I grew gradually 
conscious from the clatter of blocks, the creak of 
tackle, the *A11 together, boys,' the *Once more, now,' 
of the skipper, that the men were preparing for a start. 
When I put my head out of the companion the main- 
sail was already going up, and I was just in time to 
lend a hand with the halyards. 

It was still an hour before sunrise, and two great 
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Loch Dutch II 

planets were burning in the cold clear heaven. The 
outline of the hills with their ragged fringe of fir trees 
was dark a£ai »st the dawn. Not a feature could be 
traced in the absolute blackness of the shore. Not a 
light was shining in the slumbering town. The lights 
of yachts at anchor were lengthened in trembling 
pillars of gold in the smooth water, over which a 
light puff of wind wove now and then a delicate net- 
work of silver ripples, that melted away into smooth 
sheets of black in the sheher of the land. The spars 
of the ^ips, still faint and shadowy, were copied in 
reflections more uncertain still. From the sky over- 
head, from the rocks round the margin of the bay, the 
cries of unseen birds sounded strange and ghostlike. 
Through the dim haze that brooded over the northern 
shore loomed like phantoms the faint far hills of 
Mull. 

It was a glorious morning. The decks and the 
rigging were all wet with yesterday's rain, but now 
there was not a cloud in all the sky. Slowly over the 
dark hills the morning grew. The shore of Morven 
was clear upon an amber heaven. As the gray mists 
vanished in the sunrise the great mountains stood 
unveiled. Just as the warm glow* caught the ivy- 
mantled keep yonder, a line of clamorous daws drifted 
away from it upon the summer air, and ring doves 
cooed among the trees that cluster round the ancient 
ruin. 

There was nothing shadowy now about the rigging 
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12 Off the Western Highlands 

of the graceful craft about us. Each mast was tipped 
with gold. Every rope and spar was clear upon the 
lighted sky. The gulls, no longer hidden by the 
darkness, had the light of morning on their wings. 
The anchor was up at last. 

Now the ship's head goes slowly round. She 
gathers way. The well-known points of the much 
calumniated, over-praised little seaport sink away 
astern. The breeze freshens. Yes, a glorious morn- 
ing. Blue sea, clear sky, warm air. 

The gallant craft heeled over to the wind, gravely 
she cut her way through the dark water, along the 
Sound of Mull, under the sunlit shore, with its green 
slopes and its flush of heather; past the little land- 
locked bay of Tobermory, round the point of Ardmore, 
under the white tower — the bugbear of many a not 
over-bold adventurer — that looks seaward from the 
rocks of Ardnamurchan. Just ofi* the point a flock 
of terns was hovering ; an eddying crowd of beautiful 
white forms, playing like gnats in the warm air, 
wheeling, soaring, swooping down to touch the waves, 
with a very babel of discordant cries. Size and 
distance are difficult to estimate correctly at sea. It 
is not always easy to tell a gull from a sea swallow. 
But a tern is smaller and slighter than a gull. At a 
distance even, its speech and flight are generally suf- 
ficient to distinguish it, while at a nearer view its 
forked tail, its neat black cap, the vivid scarlet of its 
tiny feet, are characteristics peculiarly its own. A 
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dainty figure ; one of the most beautiful of all the 
feathered toilers of the sea. We were stOl in sight of 
Ardnamurchan when there were ominous signs that 
the fair promise of the morning was likely to prove 
a false one after all. Dark clouds were gathering in 
the north. The wind was freshening, too. Now and 
then there came a gust that made the yacht heel over 
till the sea boiled up through the scuppers and half- 
way across the deck, a gust in which the gulls that 
followed the ship were brought up suddenly, and had 
all they could do to hold their own. 

Here comes a great herring gull, fighting his way in 
the teeth of the wind, so close at last that one might 
toss a biscuit on his broad gray back ; so close that 
every point of beauty in his perfect plumage is plain 
to see ; the snowy whiteness of his breast, the exquisite 
shade of lavender on his wings, the yellow circles 
round his eyes, the red stain upon his cruel bill. 
Something startles him. Suddenly he gives up the 
struggle. In a moment he is swept a hundred yards 
astern. 

The waves were blue no longer. Over a cold gray 
water there lowered an angry sky, on which rose 
darkly the stem hills of Rum, the jagged peaks of the 
Cuillins, the endless rugged ranges of the mainland. 

Now a sheerwater sailed by. He is a lover of the 
darkness. It is only when evening falls that he comes 
out of his harbour in the steep sides of the island, 
where all day he has been dozing in his burrow 
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There is no stranger sound of night than the ghostly 
whisper of a sheerwater, in which the shuddering 
fancy hears the hoarse voice of some drowned 
mariner, lost in these stormy seas. But its flight is 
a triumph of the wing, as easy and graceful as the 
movements of a swallow. 

It was an angry sky on which its dark form was 
drawn. Now and then a lurid gleam broke through, 
and fiery touches lingered among the driving clouds. 
There was promise of a dirty night. 

* Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see.' 

By the time we were fairly in the Sound of Sleat 
half a gale was blowing. There was no sea to speak 
of in that narrow channel, but the air was full of 
driving rain, the hills were all veiled in mist. 

Loch Hourn lies yonder, gloomier than ever 
through shrouding canopies of cloud. It is nearer 
than the point we are making for, but the ' Lake of 
Hell ' is no place for a stormy night. So bad is the 
holding ground there that the squalls that sweep 
down the mountain sides may drive you a hundred 
yards or more from your anchorage. On a night like 
this the sailor would rather find a mooring in one of 
those lochs to which, in the somewhat ambiguous 
language of the Admiralty * Sailing Directions,'; " No 
swell ever comes home !" 

At length begin to twinkle, one by one, the lights 
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of lonely cottages scattered at long intervals along the 
black, inhospitable shore. Now round the point the 
lighthouse comes in view — 

' a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o'er the restless surge.' 

At last the beacon that marks the entrance of our 
haven looms suddenly out of the dark, not twenty 
yards ahead. The ship goes round. The stay fore- 
sail is down. It takes every available hand to get 
the great, flapping, obstinate boom-foresail safely 
stowed. We have reached our anchorage. The 
chain goes rattling down. With easy minds we can 
put off sea-boots, and oilskins, and sou* westers, and 

* Go below, 
And seek the seclusion that the cabin grants.' 

Its warmth and lamplight never seem so welcome as 
after the discomfort and anxiety of a cold and wet 
deck watch at night. As we settle to our rubber 
round the table we are ready to defy the wind to blow 
its worst. The sea may thunder as it will upon the 
reefs outside. Here at least is rest and comfort. But 
when the game is done, and the time comes for 
turning in, it must be owned that it does, even when 
we are at anchor, take a fairly-seasoned sailor to sleep 
through all the noises of a stormy night — the creak 
of timbers, the clatter of blocks, the persistent jarring 
of a loose halyard, the occasional jingle of crockery in 
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the galley. Worst of all, no doubt, is the movement 
of the ship itself: 

* the little roll within the berth, 
That by-and-by will put an end to mirth, 
And, never ceasing, slowly prostr.Nte all/ 

It was long past midnight when we anchored at 
Isle Ornsay, and the sun was hardly up when we 
made sail again for Loch Duich. Again it was an 
hour before the dawn, and again I made my way on 
deck. But there was no hint this time of a splendid 
sunrise. The rain was coming through the skylight, 
there was a cataract down the steps of the companion. 
The skipper, disguised in his oilskins, was standing at 
the helm, a shapeless, dripping figure. The storm 
jib was up, and there were two reefs in the mainsail. 
We were flying through the reaches of Kyle Rhea. 
It is a narrow channel, certainly, less like a sea than a 
river. But its navigation is not always easy. There 
is sometimes a tide-rush through it, reaching even 
eight knots an hour, in which many a ship has been 
taken unaware and driven helpless on the shore. 
One cavernous hull still lies among the fatal rocks, a 
ghastly warning to all future sailors. 

It is not a far cry from Isle Ornsay to Loch Duich, 
but it was no day for sailing. Indeed, the veering 
wind, the cold and the wet, the fierce and sudden 
squalls, were enough to make even the commodore 
say in his haste, as he turned out of his cabin at 
breakfast-time, that yachting was a detestable amuse- 
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ment. He said it with a twinkle in his eye, never- 
theless. There are few things in this world dearer to 
his nautical soul than the gallant craft whose * b5nny 
model ' the Scotch skipper is never tired of praising. 

Loch Duich is one of the least frequented, and yet 
certainly one of the most picturesque of all the High- 
land lochs. The very entrance of it is a picture. It 
is a bit of Rhineland. On the right a dense growth 
of pines comes down to the water*s edge. On the 
left the low reef of Eilean Donan, an island at high 
water, is crowned with the ruins of an ancient strong- 
hold : two vast ivy-mantled fragments of the keep, 
shattered outworks, huge masses of masonry lying 
where they fell ; here a low, dark doorway, there a 
broken arch. A noble ruin — a ruin since its last vain 
stand for a hopeless, worthless cause. 

* Now the green ivy*s tendrils clasp 
The failing walls vnth friendly grasp. 
And harebells bloom, and mosses cling 
Round the rude stones, and o'er them fling 
A veil that dims the earlier time, 
The bygone rule of force and crime. 
The good old days when might was law. 
And sword and chain held men in awe. ' 

Its narrow entrance passed, the loch opens out a 
little, and stretches far away into the mountains, 
ending at length under the huge hundred-headed 
mass of Ben Attow. All along the shore runs a broad 
line of seaweed 

. * From the tumbling surf that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries. 
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Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
From the wreck of ships, and drifting 

Spars uplifting 
On those desolate, rainy seas/ 

'I'hen a belt of gray shingle, with fishing boats drawn 
up, and dark nets hung on poles to dry. Above the 
tide line is a strip of cultivation, the light green of 
tiny crofts, and, scattered among them, the hovels of 
the crofters. 

The shores of the loch rise at its farther end into a 
magnificent pile of mountains that, as we sailed 
towards them, began to wear an ominous look of 
coming storm. The vivid sunlit green of the shore, 
the deep blue of the tranquil water, contrasted 
strangely with the gloom that gathered far above 
them. Long trails of vapour floated from the gray 
peaks of the mountains. Now and then a puff of 
wind struck the sails. And then, suddenly down the 
steep slope, swept a great rush of wind and rain. 
Along the darkened water ran an angry litie of white 
wave-crests that came swiftly down the loch. Then, 
with a shock that made the yacht stagger and heel 
over, the squall was upon us. But even before it had 
yet reached the sails we heard the cool orders of the 
skipper : * Down your boom-fores*l, boys ! Off your 
stay-foresl ! Up your main-tack !' — orders obeyed as 
soon as they were uttered. There was no danger to 
a craft of our tonnage, and so ably handled. It wds 
all over in a moment. But it was a fine little display 
of smartness and alacrity, a sample of ready, steady 
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British seamanship. A moment, and the yacht had 
recovered from the strain. The line of white horses 
went charging down the loch. The rain had ceased. 
The clouds scattered from the summits of the moun- 
tains. The sun shone down again from the clear 
heaven. A vast and magnificent rainbow spanned 
the whole mountain wall. The sunlight glittered on 
the wet rocks and on the score of white cascades that 
veined the brown hillsides ; and under its warm touch 
the strip of sward that skirts the bases of the moun- 
tains glowed with all shades of soft and tender green, 
as if, in welcome to our gallant little bark, the shores 
of this most beautiful of lochs had put on their love- 
liest and most witching hues. 

Above the broad belt of seaweed left bare by the 
Tetreating tide, and crowded now with innumerable 
birds— gulls and oyster-catchers, curlews and herons 
— on a low strip of level land, washed from the steep 
slopes above, or silted up by the two streams that fall 
into the head of the loch, are a few huts, and some of 
those strange little scraps of cultivation, so common 
on the Highland seaboard, which, with the precarious 
produce of the fisheries, suffice to keep their occu- 
piers from starvation. 

Perhaps there are not in all Scotland more pic- 
turesque groups of Highland cottages than these 
clachans on the shore of Loch Duich, with their rude 
unmortared walls, their roofs of every shade of brown 
and green and gray, their columns of blue peat smoke 
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slowly drifting up the mountain-side. Picturesque 
indeed. Very ideals for a painter. But living in 
them is another affair altogether. Could some 
Arabian magician take up one of these Highland 
hovels and set it down bodily in Olympia, it would 
excite as much curiosity as a Kaffir kraal. A single 
room, for the most part, a floor of earth, often not 
more than one immovable pane of glass for a window, 
a bed, a rude table, and a stool or two. A peat fire 
upon the open hearth fills the whole hut with pun- 
gent smoke. Sometimes there is an attempt at a 
chimney, sometimes merely a hole in the roof. Some- 
times there is no regular outlet for the smoke what- 
ever, and it finds its way through the substance of the 
thatch, lending. to the roof the appearance from out- 
side of a great smouldering bonfire, and giving such 
a singular lustrous blackness to the beams that they 
have the air of being lacquered, and so loading the 
straw-roof with soot that the people are said to renew 
the thatch each autumn, putting the old upon the 
land for manure. 

Above the hovels are more crofts, little patches of 
grass or oats, scarped out of the steep mountain-side. 
Higher again is the open hill, marvellously green after 
all these weeks of rain. The air is full of the sound 
of running water. A score of streams wind upward 
from the shore. Deep correis seam the rugged moun- 
tain-sides, their cavernous hollows green to the very 
brim with stately larches. Here and there among 
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the feathery foliage gleams a white cascade, a web 
of silvery gauze, leaping down among the clustering 
trees. Along the hillsides wander the rough-coated 
Highland cattle, black and red and brown. Where 
the Juggernaut of the deer forest has not crushed 
out the holdings of the crofters, occasional flocks of 
sheep show like white dust against the green hillside. 
The inhabitants of these barren though beautiful 
shores are not always so destitute as one would think 
at first sight. Kaffir-like the hovels may be, but the 
kindly courtesy of their poverty-stricken inmates is a 
thing to remember. They are, at any rate, a cheerful, 
kindly, hospitable race, ready enough, in their pretty 
accent and hesitating speech, to talk of their crops 
and their fishing, and above all, perhaps, of their 
friends and relatives on the far side of the Atlantic, 
who strive to keep up the memory of the old home 
by naming the unfamiliar hills and rivers of the New 
World after the well-remembered landmarks of their 
native land. The older generations of crofters are to 
a great extent ignorant of English, but the smile with 
which they return the greeting of the Sassenach shows 
that the salute is appreciated and understood, even if 
they have no words to answer. My private vocabu- 
lary of Gaelic is limited to three sentences, and even 
of this slender stock I am not always quite sure which 
is which. Moreover, the very briefest scrap of their 
own tongue calls up from the natives such a torrent of 
voluble speech that I am out of my depth in a moinent. 
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From the head of Ix)ch Duich two magnificent 
valleys stretch away among the mountains. Follow- 
ing the road to the right, past the little group of 
huts, and crossing by winding paths the tiny patches 
of oats and potatoes near the village, we paused in 
the entrance of Glen Shiel. At our feet, high and 
dry in a very jungle of tansy and meadow-sweet, of 
pale willow-herb, and bright com marigolds, lay two 
old boats. Hard by, the clear waters of a swift 
mountain stream went swishing down over its smooth 
brown pebbles. Along the winding shore, among 
alder and rowan trees, were scattered the brown roofs 
of a little village. Behind them the green slopes of 
the lower spurs, and beyond, wandering away into the 
hills, the wild and desolate recesses of the valley. 

I was standing by the stream alone, for the others 
had gone on to search for a shop, when I was joined 
by an old Highlander, whose weather-worn and 
striking face and most picturesque figure seemed to 
put the finishing touch to the picture. Our conversa- 
tion was limited, for his English was on a par with my 
Gaelic ; but he could read my appreciation of his 
village and its beautiful surroundings, and waving his 
arm comprehensively towards the wonderful scene, he 
said slowly, * Pleasant place, Loch Duich.' 

This most beautiful of all lochs forms no part of 
the route of the coasting steamers. The quiet of its 
shores is never broken by the hubbub of the noisy 
crowds that put in at so many points along the western 
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Highlands. A quiet spot indeed. No post, no paper, 
will dog your footsteps here. There is, indeed, a post- 
office, no great way off, among the mountains, to 
which you may betake yourself if you will, but here 
one is practically out of the world altogether. Such 
seclusion has, no doubt, its drawbacks. No supplies 
can be got here except eggs and milk. The * Glasgow 
bread,' which finds its way into every port where 
steamers call, along the whole west coast, is unknown 
here, and the oatcake of the country is apt to be sour 
and unpalatable. 

The yacht was amply provisioned, and we were 
seldom in need of anything more than the cottages 
could supply, but some of the natives must have far 
to go in order to obtain the mere necessaries of life. 
There are * shop ships,' it is true, which put in all 
along the coast, but there must be times when things 
are sorely needed. The story goes that a High- 
lander in some remote region, having walked fivu 
miles to buy a box of matches, marched all the way 
back to complain that they would not strike. The 
shopkeeper took one out, and striking it easily enough 
on the leg of his trousers, held it up before the dis- 
satisfied customer. 

* And wha/ said the angry Highlander, * 's going to 
walk five miles to scratch his match on your breeks ?' 
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AS we beat our way out of Loch Duich, gazing 
regretfully on its magnificent mountains and its 
beautiful shores, there was no hint at all on its smooth 
blue water of the turmoil that was awaiting us outside. 
The wind was against us certainly, but the sea was 
like a pond. It was not until we had left behind us 
the little harbour of Kyle Akin, and the old tower 
where Saucy Mary drew a chain across the strait and 
levied toll on passing vessels, that we discovered there 
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was a great deal more sea on than was likely to be at 
all agreeable. 

Sheltered as the mainland is, in great part at least, 
by its barrier of outlying islands, there is quite room 
for stormy weather to have full play. By the shore 
of Harris, close under the shelter of the Long Island, 
there is a reef called Sgeir-i-Noe, marked on the chart 
by a floating buoy. So furious is the sea at times, 
even in that comparatively narrow strait, that the Ad- 
miralty * Sailing Directions ' remark with regard to 
this buoy that it *has several times broken adrift. 
On one occasion the buoy and the sinker, which was 
nearly two tons' weight, were thrown completely over 
the rock ' — two hundred yards to the eastward. 

When a ship has a fair wind and can Mie her 
course,' that is, sail for a given point without tacking, 
even a pretty heavy sea makes little difference to her. 
But it is quite another thing when she has to put 
about again and again, and fight her way against both 
wind and water. Again and again our good ship 
seemed to bury her head in a big sea. Again and 
again a wave broke over her, deluging the men who 
stood ready by the sheets, disguised in their shapeless 
and dripping oilskins; reaching even to the little 
group of cold, and wet, and somewhat miserable 
figures in the stern, and adding in no small degree 
to the discomfort of one hapless voyager among 
the company who leaned meditatively over the 
side, not being altogether so successful as he had 
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hoped in what he called * having it out with the 
Atlantic' 

Meanwhile everything below deck that could get 
loose got loose. The commodore, who made a descent 
to the saloon in the biscuit interest, reported that the 
cabin floors were strewn with books and cartridges, 
fishing tackle and cigars, and a hundred miscellaneous 
odds and ends that had been stowed away in what we 
had imagined full security. There was not one in the 
company, not even with the exception of the crew, 
but was weary of the long, wet, miserable hours of 
tossing on the stormy sea, and watched with longing 
eyes the lessening distance between us and the en- 
trance of Gairloch. Even the commodore, proof as 
he is against sea-sickness, and case-hardened against 
all sorts of weather, was quite content to wait for his 
dinner till we were in smooth water, and was so re- 
duced by his long fast that at table that night he 
asked one guest for the * portmanteau ' and another 
for the 'patent walnuts* — an interesting case, as he 
explained it, of temporary aphasia, resulting from too 
long an abstinence from food. It was late when at 
last we gained the entrance of our long desired haven, 
and, as so often happens after sundown, the wind had 
fallen so much before we reached our anchorage that 
the men had to tow the yacht in with the dinghy. 

When morning broke we seemed in another world 
The hot August sun shone bright on the wooded 
steep of Flowerdale. The sky was clear. The storm 
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of yesterday had passed and left no trace. It was 
hard to realize that the blue tranquil sea, across whose 
calm expanse we slowly rowed ashore, whose gentle 
ripples lapped lazily underneath the boat, was the 
same wild whirling water that only the night before 
was thundering beneath the bow. Last night, half 
blinded by the stinging spray, we could hardly make 
out our bearings. Now, as we drifted in across the 
quiet water, we feasted our eyes upon a vision of 
beauty, the cloudless sky, the wooded shore, the sunlit 
levels of the sea. It was nothing to us that the 
Viking, as we called the mate, in tribute to his mag- 
nificent figure, shook his head ominously as he helped 
to get the boat out. * This is only a pet of a day,' he 
said — * only a wee bit break in the bad weather. To- 
morrow we shall have it all back again.' We made 
light of his foreboding. The moment was our own. 
One day, at least, was fine. 

It was a perfect day indeed. Not a sailing day ; 
there was too little wind for that. But it was a very 
dream of summer — ^a day that added new beauty to 
the noble woods and the gray crags that tower 
behind them ; that lent a charm even to the clumsy 
craft moored yonder by the pier, the Dream and the 
Ripple. Pretty names — suggestive of graceful cutters, 
whose flowing lines and slender spars are the envy 
of beholders. But no ; they were a couple of heavy- 
looking coasters, grimed with dirt, littered with 
herring barrels, redolent of fish from stem to stern. 
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Good sea-boats, though, no doubt ; and the boom of 
one of them, that the men were scraping on shore, was 
a splendid piece of timber. The shore of the bay, 
above its gray fringe of rocks, was covered, here with 
a dense forest of larches, there with dark masses of 
wych-elm and alder. Here, again, silvery stems of 
birches shimmered through light draperies of green. 
Above the trees rose giant hills, their gray heads 
shining in the unwonted sunlight This was the edge 
of a deer forest, and, as we rowed leisurely along, a stag 
even now was slowly crossing a patch of heather far up 
the mountain-side. How well his tawny coat stood 
out upon the brown heath behind him ! It is to the 
deer forest doubtless that we owe the solitude that 
broods over this beautiful shore. There was not a 
house in sight, not a single patch of oats visible any- 
where. But we fancied we could make out the founda- 
tions of more than one cottage among the trees ; and 
the richness of the grass was surely a trace of ancient 
cultivation. 

But, as we pulled slowly in, it was clear that the birds, 
which rose on every hand with plaintive notes of pro- 
test, were the only inhabitants to-day. First a troop of 
brown-coated curlews flew up, then a party of oyster- 
catchers in their smart dress of black and white. 
Now a heron reluctantly took wing, and flapped heavily 
a hundred yards or so to settle round the point. The 
keel grated on the shore. 

Yes, a beautiful spot. A low wall of rock, red and 
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brown and white, with glistening spar, sheltered a wide 
sweep of sand. A rocky point ran out into the bay, 
about whose base the quiet waves were playing ; a gray 
headland, overgrown with mountain fern and ling, 
with rushes and bog-myrtle. Here a green cushion of 
crowberry filled a broad hollow with its beautiful leaves; 
there a clump of heather was all alive with bees. Moss 
and stonecrop lined each edge and crevice; every point 
of rock was touched with clinging lichens, white and 
gray and gold. The summer air was full of sweet 
scents and pleasant sounds. The rush of the torrent, 
whose deep voice sank and swelled with every flaw 
that blew, the musical murmur of the larches, the low 
song of the sea, were Ariel and his train. Could there 
be a fitter spot for them ? 

* Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 
Curtsied when you have, and kissed. 

The wild waves whist. 
Foot it featly here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear.' 

A dark shadow among the larches marked the course 
of the glen, down which the torrent rushes to the sea. 
Out of the narrow gorge it has carved itself in the 
stony heart of the mountain, the foaming, peat-stained 
flood roars headlong down, boiling among great red 
boulders, lichen-coated, barnacle-crusted, heaped with 
long trails of olive-tinted weed. Among the trees 
higher up showed the low brown tents of a camp of 
gipsies, and the blue smoke of their fires. The 
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forester, who had strolled along the shore to meet us, 
thought they were pearl-fishers. It seems a strange kind 
of craft to follow ashore and in a mountainous country, 
but there are plenty of pearl-mussels in the river. 
The empty shells strew the bed of the stream below 
the fall, and are scattered all along the tide-line among 
the dry weed and jetsam of the beach. There is one 
old native who is a particularly dexterous pearl-fisher, 
and as likely as not you may chance upon him at his 
work. His only implement is a " water-telescope — a 
wooden tube with a pane of window-glass in the end 
of it — which helps him to see clearly through the 
ripples. Wading slowly up the river, his ragged coat- 
tails trailing in the water, he peers down through his 
strange instrument. Now and then he stops, plunges 
his arm into the stream, and picks up a mussel. He 
opens it with his knife, and if there are no pearls or 
only small ones he throws it back. The pearls he 
puts in a small leather purse that he carries for the 
purpose. He * has very little English,' but he is ready 
enough to show his finds, and will explain in suffi- 
ciently intelligible language what he thinks is their 
value. *This — one pound ; this — ten shillings.' 

Scotch pearls are not in the highest repute. They 
are often lustreless, but the fisheries are by no means 
unimportant. They are said to have produced no 
less a sum than ;^ 12,000 in a single year. 

By this time the birds,' seeing no more movement 
or sign of danger, had come back to the haunts from 
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which the appearance of the dinghy startled them. 
Along the sand, a yard or so above the tide, a troop 
of gulls were sauntering. Others were floating on the 
water, the vivid white of their beautiful breasts doubled 
in the perfect reflections under them. In a little 
weed-strewn bay among the rocks a heron stood, an 
old bird, plumed and tufted, motionless, after the 
manner of his kind. Presently, from the hill-country 
further up, floated down over the larch-tops another 
heron. Another followed, and another. Now a whole 
troop came in sight, forty of them at least, sailing slowly 
straight our way. On they came, sweeping down a 
hundred yards and more without once moving their 
magnificent wings. One after one they plunged down- 
ward, and alit among the rocks, lost in a moment 
among tints which exactly matched their plumage. 

An hour passed ; an hour of dreamlike peace amid 
the soothing sounds of wave and river, the occasional 
cries of sea-birds — the wail of a curlew or the croak 
of a heron. Few birds were visible, though the shore 
was peopled with them. The gulls wcsre plain to see, and 
the black-coated cormorants fishing off" the point. But 
we had to look closely to make out the brown curlew 
Wandering over the weed, or the gray heron keeping 
his silent watch among rocks that were as gray as he. 
Some one stood up a moment. As by a stroke of magic 
the whole shore wakened suddenly to life. The gulls 
rose slowly in the air. The oyster-catchers spread 
their wings for instant flight. A heron close by, un- 
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seen a moment before, flapped his broad pinions, drew 
in his long neck, trailed after him his ungainly legs, and 
with slow, deliberate flight sailed down the shore after 
his companions, who already were well under way. 

Beyond the blue levels of the bay showed the low 
headland of Ru Bahn, and beyond it the stem lines 
of Skye. More distant still, faint shadows on the 
far horizon, lay the dim ghosts of the outer Hebrides. 
A fishing-boat was putting in to the loch. The warm 
sun danced on the ripple underneath her bow, dwelt 
lovingly on her broad brown sail, made redder still 
the ruddy faces of her crew. Not greatly different 
from these were the Vikings of King Haco. Much 
such craft as this sailed in Hardrada's time these 
stormy seas. These shores are haunted by memories 
of the Norsemen. They have left their mark on 
mountain-top and stream and headland. . Many a 
ruined stronghold on sea-girt crag or point of rock- 
bound coast 

* Still keeps their names and their remembrance green.' 

On the morrow we weighed anchor, and headed 
straight across for Ru Hunish, the northern extremity of 
Skye. It would be hard to imagine a grander coast than' 
the noble walls of this beautiful island. Its magnificent 
dark cliffs tower in many places a thousand feet sheer up 
out of the sea, while its basaltic columns are not only 
almost as perfect as the more famous reefs" and head- 
lands of the Giant's Causeway, but are far more ex- 
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tensive if not more picturesque. Beyond Ru Hunish 
are the ruins of the Castle of Duntulm, crowning a 
steep rock by the shore. With many of the old 
Scotch fortresses dark tragedies are linked, some of 
which at least, let us hope, are mythical. The legend 
of Duntulm is as grim as any in its barbaric horror. 
It is said that Donald Gorm More imprisoned a 
nephew, of whose fidelity he was doubtful, in the 
dungeon of this castle, and fed him on nothing but 
salt meat until the miserable wretch died in agonies 
of thirst. The ghost that drove the Macdonalds from 
their ancient fortress was not the spirit of the mur- 
dered man, but of Donald Gorm himself. As the 
fierce chieftain lay dying in Edinburgh, his restless 
phantom wandered nightly through the castle halls, 
frightening his retainers out of their wits by * un- 
earthly voices and the sounds of weeping, the waving 
of shadowy tartans, and the wringing of shadowy 
hands.' - Tradition does not say whether it was 
remorse for his ill-deeds ; but the phantom haunted 
the old walls until the family abandoned them in 
despair, and left their grim visitant in undisturbed 
possession. 

We reached Uig Bay, a little arm of the wide waters 
of Loch Snizort, late in the evening. The mighty 
headland of Ru Idrigal was dark against a sunset 
sky, on whose warm glow were sharply drawn the 
figures of two ravens, flying slowly to their fastness 
in the cliffs. Below the point a long reef runs out 
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'nto the sea, strewn with weed-covered boulders — a 
spot that, whenever the tide is out, is the meeting- 
place of crowds of sea-fowl. At low water the shore 
is white with the snowy plumage of gulls of many 
kinds, and a noisy cloud of terns for ever hovers 
over it. 

I'he green shores of this beautiful bay furnish some 
of the best examples of crofter farming. The whole 
hollow is cut up into diminutive fields. Every scrap 
of ground, however steep, has its crop of oats or 
potatoes ; while round the rude hovels of the people 
are smaller patches, often so yellow with corn mari- 
golds that one might fancy the flowers were the 
harvest and the oats were but intrusive weeds. 

Uig Bay is a name that a few years since made no 
small stir in the world. Here it was that the crofters 
— at least their wives and children, the boys and the 
gray-headed men — rose to resist the police and soldiery 
who, while the able-bodied inhabitants were for the 
most part away at the fishing, came to enforce whole- 
sale warrants for eviction. An old Highlander, whose 
hovel would in England be thought too wretched for 
a cow, showed me the spot where the crofters made 
their stand against the armed servants of the Crown. 
He himself had only looked on. *No,' said he 
slowly, ' I was not there ; I left that to the younger 
men.' 

The good deeds of the Crofters* Commission that 
followed that bold yet happily bloodless stand are 
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acknowledged with gratitude by the people of Uig. 
The crofters are still poor, in many cases miserably 
poor, but the incubus of debt and unjust rents having 
been lifted from their shoulders they are certainly 
doing better. Drink, which so often drains the pocket 
of the English peasant, has less power here. A great 
change has in this respect been effected by the teach- 
ing and example of the ministers. Things are no 
longer what they were when an old Scotch divine 
thus finished off an exhortation against drunkenness : 
*rve nae objection to a dram in the morning when 
ye get up. And another after breakfast to help ye 
begin the day, and one before dinner just to gie ye 
an appetite, and another afterwards to help digestion, 
and ye may tak' a dram or two in the afternoon, and 
another towards evening, and one for a nightcap. 
But dinna be aye dram, dramming ' ! 

And while the peasantry have fair rents and * just 
rights,' as they put it, even the great Ian lowners of 
the island have little cause to be dissatisfied. They 
get perhaps only half of their old rent-roll, it is true. 
But they get it. Before the Commission, when rents 
stood at the old high and impossible figures, the lords 
of the soil got nothing. 

One old woman, sitting at her door, remarked as 
we greeted her, * You're no strangers here. You knew 
the best anchorage, the way to the shop, and the 
place to get good water.' We did not tell her what 
the skipper well remembered, that when the Thekla 
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last put in at Uig, in the very height of the dis- 
turbances, not a soul in the place would give the crew 
bread or milk or supplies of any kind, taking them for 
emissaries of the powers of evil. The old woman 
and her hut were studies for an artist — she with her 
wrinkled, careworn face, and the hovel, roofed partly 
with the hull of an old boat, and in part with thatch 
hell down with worn-out fishing nets. In the little 
spaces among the slender patches of oats she had 
tethered her chickens, tying them by the leg to a 
stick. One season of such treatment was enough, she 
explained. Next year they would let the oats alone. 

But if the face and surroundings of the old lady — 
who brought us milk, and stoutly refused all payment 
— were studies for a painter, her story was no less a 
subject for a poet Her husband and son were fishing 
off the Isle of Man. In the night a steamer ran them 
down. The father was on deck at the moment, and 
had caught some tackle hanging from the ship, when 
he thought of his boy below in the forecastle. He 
went back. He dragged the boy into safety, but his 
own chance was gone. The son was rescued, but the 
father went down with his boat. 

By the mouth of one of the many little rivers falling 
into the bay there is a wide hollow, carved by the 
stream, clothed here and there with birch and elder, 
and crowned by a young growth of spruce. Here by 
the river, nestling close under the steep side of the 
hill, there was formerly an old graveyard, the place 
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of burial for three centuries of village folk. But one 
Sunday in October, fourteen years ago, there came 
a great storm of rain. All day the tempest grew. 
The river rose in its might. Next morning it was 
seen that the stone bridge over the torrent was down, 
that the factor's house was a heap of rubbish in the 
river, and that a raging flood was roaring over the 
ruins of the old burial-ground, strewing the rocky 
bottom of the stream with the sorrowful relics of * the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet.' Twelve years later 
the small remaining fragment of the graveyard was 
protected by a wall, and to-day it is covered with 
a rank growth of nettles, among which are hidden 
a few rude and mossy stones. I made my way with 
difficulty through the noxious jungle, and down to 
the bed of the streAm. When the Thekla was last 
at Uig many skulls still lay among the stones of the 
river. Traces of the disaster have not even yet en- 
tirely disappeared. White bones are still visible among 
the dark boulders in the stream, and still the litde 
river hurries seaward over unlettered grave-stones of 
the unremembered dead> 
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IT was a splendid morning when we sailed out of 
Uig Bay. Green crofts and brown cabins, blue 
sky and drifting clouds, lay inverted in the unruffled 
sea, whose bright surface was dotted over with the 
white forms of floating birds. We were still at our 
moorings when a seal rose, about a hundred yards 
from the yacht, and the men, who were jusit preparing 
to get bp the anchor, paused to whistle to the strange, 
half-human figure, in the hope of bringing it nearer 
to the ship. But there was not charm enough in our 
music to soothe his savage breast, and after a long 
stare at us he disappeared again below the waves. 

As we went past Ru Idrig'al the rocky point below 
it seemed covered more than ever with gulls and 
curlews, while over its brown piles of weed hovered 
a cloud of terns, with a very Babel of inharmonious 
cries. Just beyond the headland is one of those 
strange, stony figures which at so many points along 
these coasts stand out like beacons from the cliff. 
But to this one, a dark obelisk of rock some seventy 
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feet in height, attaches more of interest than to many 
of these * old men ' of the shore. For here it was that 
Prince Charlie landed when he sought refii^^^e in Skye, 
after CuUoden. The site of the old house of Kings- 
burgh, where Flora Macdonald hid the royal fugitive, 
and where, afterwards, she spent so many years, is not 
far distant, but of the heroine herself there is scant 
trace remaining, beside a few relics treasured up 
among the old families of the island, and her grave. 

The promise of the morning was not fulfilled, and, 
as with a fresh evening breeze we ploughed the gray 
waves of Loch Snizort, dark and angry-looking clouds 
settled behind us over Uig. We rounded Vaternish 
Point — whose Norse name is one of many records of 
the old Viking conquerors — in a storm of wind and 
rain, and the weather was by no means in a gentle 
mood as we set our course for Dunvegan. The day 
brightened up later on, as most of our days have done, 
however unpromising their commencement. Our 
friends on shore, if we may judge from the three news- 
papers that reached us since we first set sail from 
Gourock, had but a stormy month of it. With us 
the four weeks were fine and bright ; cold certainly 
at times, but seldom wet enough to keep us in the 
cabin. 

Dunvegan is one of the narrowest of lochs, less like 
a loch than a great river, and near its head so studded 
with islands that at times the way seems altogether 
barred by reef or headland. Every point was white 
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with sea-fowl. Every sheltered bay was crowded with 
guillemots and razorbills, that, as we sailed by, called 
to each other with wild notes of protest and alarm. 
At one point a flock of terns was skimming over the 
water, when a falcon suddenly dashed through them, 
seized one of the white figures in his claws, and 
alighting on a rocky brow above, glared at us with 
fierce eyes over the still fluttering body of his victim. 

It was already late when we came to anchor, but as 
soon as the sails were stowed, and a couple of men 
could be spared, we got the long-boat out and pulled 
away towards the castle. We had already caught a 
distant and momentary glimpse of it through an open- 
ing among the islands, and to our impatient souls it 
seemed long before its towers and battlements broke 
once more upon our view. From a low, rocky point, 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, that now at its 
lowest ebb left bare a broad fiinge of golden weed, 
backed by green waves of woodland, and looking out 
over the dark reefs and blue waters of the loch, rose 
the gray stronghold of the Macleods of Dunvegan — a 
fortress that, dating from the time of Alfred, has 
remained for ten centuries in the family of its founder, 
and has withstood a thousand years of storms and 
sieges, and stands on its sea-beaten reef untouched by 
time, a very story in stone. Within gunshot from the 
walls we lay upon our oars to scan the ancient pile, its 
lichen-covered roots of living rock, its ivy-mantled 
outworks, its row of rusty carronades, half expecting 
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to hear the warder's challenge from the battlement. 
But there \$as no sound but the cry of a solitary 
curlew on the weed. No figure moved save the gray 
heron, whose slow wings flapped along the shore. The 
very windows seemed to look down with calm indif- 
ference on our intrusion. 

'i'he sun was already down when we landed at the 
little port farther in, and we had faint hopes of seeing 
more of the castle than its grim outer walls. But we 
heard enough in the village to encourage us to make 
the attempt. And as we made our way towards the 
castle, along paths uncrossed by gate or bar, or fence 
of any kind between the laird and his retainers, through 
a noble stretch of woodland, along whose ferny glades 
and grassy spaces myriads of rabbits scampered, we 
felt that, late as it was, the descendant of the laird 
of whom Scott and Johnson wrote would not close 
the door even against four nameless, wandering 
strangers. 

Our presentiments were right. Our friends in the 
village had said no more than the truth. No sight in 
the castle was denied to us. We saw the trophies of 
the chase that decorate the great staircase. V\'e saw 
the strange weapons taken in long-forgotten fights, 
Indian tulwars, ancient helmets, the suits of chain 
armour that some unremembered ancestors may have 
worn at the Crusades, the tattered colours of the 42nd, 
with the stain of battle on them still. We were shown 
even the most sacred treasures of Dunvegan, the 
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drinking-hom of Rory More, whose great two-handed 
sword still hangs upon the gallery wall ; the * fairy flag,' 
that, when waved in the front of battle, has ever 
brought victory to the warriors of Macleod ; the oaken, 
silver-mounted drinking-cup, ten centuries old, said to 
have been taken in battle from an Irish chief We 
looked into secret hiding-places contrived in the vast 
thickness of the walls. We peered into the gruesome 
hole where, little more than a century ago, a Macleod 
is said to have starved to death one wife in order that 
he might wed a second. 

Portraits of all three hang upon the castle walls. 
The grim legend may be true or not, but we felt that 
Kneller had made the laird look sinister enough for 
any crime, while our feelings were, as doubtless every 
visitor's would be, entirely with the injured lady. Very 
pleasant was it to turn to the portraits of the next 
generation, of the twentieth chieftain and his lovely 
bride. They are two of Raeburn's masterpieces ; but 
there was something in them, more than the skill of 
the great painter, that made us conscious that there 
was, after all, little ground for wonder at the reception 
granted us by their descendant, the gracious lady who 
was standing by. 

When we regained the yacht there was excitement 
on board. The skipper had caught a monster of the 
deep, such as he, with all his experience, had never 
set eyes on before. It was a great octopus. It had 
taken the hook, and had been hauled on deck, where 
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it lay still, looking at its captors with its great evil 
eyes, changing its colour from light to dark, and dark 
to light It squirted clouds of sepia over the deck, to 
the horror and disgust of the men, but the dark fluid 
proved later on to be quite serviceable as a pigment, 
the very thing for making sketches of the coast 

Inspection of the octopus over, the steward was 
discovered, waiting, with a tin in his hand. 

* If you please, sir,' said he to the commodore, *you 
told me to use this for vegetables ; and I'^a thinking 
there's a mistake, for this is some kind of fish,' point- 
ing to a word on the label. 

We followed his finger, and read : * Haricot verts 
tins'/ 

Getting out of Dunvegan with the wind almost dead 
against us would have been a tedious business had it 
not been for the beauty of the rock-bound coast. What 
wind there was dropped entirely before we were out of 
the loch, and it was long before we fairly rounded the 
grand precipices of Dunvegan Head, and saw the 
jagged line of the Outer Hebrides stretching far along 
the western horizon. Darkness settled down upon us 
long before we approached the entrance of Loch 
Slapin. It was a splendid sunset. As the sun neared 
the horizon, the points of the distant islands seemed 
to float like purple clouds upon the glittering sea. 
And then, fading in a golden mist, flooding the sky 
with mellow light, the sun went down behind the dim 
line of Barra — 

4 
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* Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea.' 

All the soft tones of green and yellow and orange 
faded swiftly from the sky. The coast before us grew 
inky black. The waves glittered like cold steel. 
Darkness settled on the Cuchuillins, whose steep and 
stony faces, wild beyond all word-painting, are bare of 
grass, or bush, or tree. That night there was a magni- 
ficent Aurora. * Bad weather,' the skipper said. He 
was right. It was early morning when we made Loch 
Slapin — not an hour too soon. During the day the 
glass had fallen nearly an inch. During the night the 
wind had veered to the southward, and by daybreak 
was blowing half a gale. When we went on deck to 
look about us the whole place was crowded with sea- 
fowl. The air was full of gulls and gannets ; the waves 
were covered with their floating figures ; the shore was 
white with them, as with driven foam. Soon the 
rain set in. The wind increased all day, and blew 
hard all night — the sort of night that is said to malce 
the sailor pity the poor fellows on the land. All night 
there came, at intervals, gusts that shook the whole 
yacht as a terrier shakes a rat, rattling the doors, 
straining the timbers, clattering every loose scrap of 
tackle overhead. When morning broke we could see, 
through the mist that veiled the land, how every dry 
furrow in the mountain-sides was changed into a thread 
of silver ; how every peaceful rivulet of the day before 
was a white torrent, roaring to the sea. Sudden squalls 
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caught the tops of the waves and drove a cloudy hne 
of spray along the water as the wind drives snow along 
a wintry road. Day after day we were prisoners of 
the wind and rain. Day after day we could see 
nothing but the waves, and the clouds, and the sea- 
fowl. And when at length the weather cleared, and 
the great mountains far above us bared their stony 
foreheads to the sun, when we got our two anchors up 
and cleared again the narrow and difficult entrance, 
we agreed with the commodore that there were other 
Black Holes besides that of Calcutta. We had been 
weatherbound so long that it was needful to put into 
Isle Omsay for supplies, for there is little to be had in 
Loch Slapin. Last night, after sundown, we reached 
that pleasant little harbour just as the herons, silent 
through the hours of daylight, were beginning to 
waken into speech, calling to each other in discordant 
tones as they sailed over us unseen. To-day at day- 
break we weighed anchor. A shade of sadness seemed 
to brood over the little company as, in the small hours 
of this morning, we made our gallant little craft ready 
for her last day of sailing. A few more days will find 
her at her winter moorings. Fewer still will find us 
back in harness, with little about us but our sunburned 
faces to tell of our month upon the sea. It was under 
a cloudless sky that we spread for the last time our 
snowy canvas. 

I am writing on deck. The commodore is steering, 
and the men are in the bow, basking in the sunshine. 
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The skipper is reeling off a yarn, as I can see, though 
no word is audible. 




The spinnaker is out, and now easily, on even keel, 
we are going lightly to the southward : 

* Calmly as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
On life's dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime ; 
Touch us gently, gentle Time.* 
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A RIDE ON A RAILWAY ENGINE. 

THE station clock was pointing to the hour of ten 
when I reached the platform at Paddington, 
crowded as usual with travellers to the West. A busy 
throng, and yet to none among them all could that 
morning's journey mean quite what it did to me. 
Trains and all connected with them attract most boys, 
no doubt. For me they have always possessed, and 
still possess, a particular fascination. Many a time in 
my young days I * hung with grooms and porters on a 
bridge ' in some great station, watching, by the hour 
together, the endless procession underneath ; from the 
fussy, panting, clanking little shunting engines, that 
never seemed to know their own mind for two minutes 
together, to the mighty drawers of expresses, with 
their great driving-wheels, their cool, collected, grimy- 
looking drivers; above all, with their majesty of re- 
sistless movement ! To ride on an engine seemed 
then the highest plane of human happiness — unless it 
were to be shipwrecked on a desert island. And 
now it was my good-fortune to be about to ride to 
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Plymouth on the engine, on one of the great broad- 
gauge locomotives so dear to Great Western engineers, 
so soon to disappear from the public view ; and as it 
chanced, on the latest built and favourite of them all. 
The * Cornishman's ' time is fifteen minutes past the 
hour, and it was already near the quarter when the 
engine steamed slowly in and took its place before the 
train. The driver, with a long-necked oil-can in his 
hand, was hard at work giving the last quick finishing 
touches to the machinery when I introduced myself, 
and explained that I had a pass to travel with him on 
the engine. *A11 right, sir,' he answered cheerily; 

* and what a fine morning youVe got for it !' 

I had indeed. It was one of those days, rare even 
in the month of May, when the sky gives promise of 
keeping undimmed from dawn until dark its clear, un- 
clouded blue. Even the sober-coloured fringe of 
London town wore that morning a positive look of 
beauty. Busy as the platform was nearly until the 
very point of starting, everyone was ready and every- 
thing was stowed in time. The guard's whistle 
sounded. From the funnel of our engine came an 
answering puff of steam. The great driving wheel 
began slowly to revolve, and the * Cornishman,' the 
quickest of all trains to reach the West, quietly began 
its journey. All the broad-gauge expresses, the 

* Cornishman,' the * Dutchman,' the *Zulu,' and the 

* Afghan,' go the same pace, an average of rather over 
fifty-three miles in the hour, but the * Cornishman ' 
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has fewer stoppages than the otherSf halting only three 
times between Paddington and Plymouth, a distance 
of close on 250 miles. There is not much accommo- 
dation for passengers on a railway engine at any time. 
Some modern locomotives have seats for the driver 
and stoker, but on mine there was standing room, no 
more, and no seat softer than a casual lump of coal. 
Standing is, however, the best position. If it is more 
tiring it gives a better view of the country. 

Gently as the run began, we rapidly gained speed, 
and when we rushed through Slough we had cgvered 
the first eighteen miles in nineteen minutes and a 
half. Here on the right I caught a glimpse of the 
spire of Stoke Pogis, rising among * those rugged 
elms * that skirt its * country churchyard,' while on the 
left the towers of Windsor stood clear out against the 
sky. Along the straight and level metals of this part 
of the hne, and on a day so clear and calm, the 
driver's duties were but light. The stoker had more 
on his hands. Every few minutes he put a couple of 
shovelfuls of coal into the fire-box. Constantly he 
watched the glass tube of the water-gauge, and every 
now and then, by means of the steam injector, turned 
more water into the boiler from the tank in the body 
of the tender. There were a good many men at work 
on the line, removing the rails of the doomed broad 
gauge, and some of them were painfully slow at getting 
out of the way. One man, indeed, we almost touched, 
though we had whistled again and again. *A fool- 
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hardy fellow that/ 1 remarked. * Yes/ said the driver, 
'they will do it. I struck one of them once. He 
was at work with two others. They drew back in 
time, but though I whistled and whistled, and although 
his mates afterwards declared they had done their best 
to get him clear, he was just too late. There was no 
hope of stopping the engine. He was caught by the 
buffer and thrown forty-three yards. We always seem 
to know,' the driver went on, * if there's anything ahead 
of us. A man that's bred to the engine-driving can 
ahnost feel if there's anything in the way.' 

As we rolled easily along, at a pace that left even 
the swallows far behind, I felt almost inclined to sigh 
for the old coaching days again. This was a new way 
of looking at things- altogether. Instead of the brief 
and broken glimpses that one is accustomed to get 
through the window of a carriage, here was the whole 
landscape plain to view — the beautiful reaches of the 
silver river, the spacious meadows dotted over with 
blossoming cowslips, the little, old-world villages 
clustering about their even older towers. I could see 
the full beauty of the sheets of primroses along the 
banks, the blaze of crimson orchis in the coppice, 
under soft green canopies of larch, the fiery marsh 
flowers shining in the streams along the line. There 
was no long cloud of steam to interrupt the view, no 
flying blacks to get in your eyes, no wind to carry off 
your hat. 

And if there was not quite the comfort of a box- 
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seat on the old stage coach, the jolting was, to say the 
least of it, not half so bad as I expected. Indeed, it 
was marvellous how steadily the engine ran. Much 
steadier, the driver declared than was possible on any 
narrow gauge. As to speed, he said, there was 
nothing like it. * In the old days,' he went on, * when 
we had only six light coaches behind us, it wasn't a 
question of being on time, but of not being before it. 
We couldn't hold the thing back. Just played with 
them.' Did he think the old * Lord of the Isles ' ever 
did run a hundred miles in the hour? *Why, yes,* 
he said ; * I could do it, too, if I tried. This is a 
pleasant day for a ride,' he went on ; * there's nothing 
to delay us, we are on time, and we are travelling 
under easy steam. But you must come again when 
there's a strong head-wind blowing, when we are a bit 
late in getting away, and then we'll show you what the 
broad gauge can do.* I did not remind him that 
there was at any rate very little chance of it ; that in a 
very few days more his engine would leave the service 
for ever. *You see,' he said, *a train runs so steady 
on the broad gauge. It was just here, almost at this 
very spot, that the " Prometheus," going seventy miles 
an hour, ran right into a goods train. Logs of timber 
in one of the trucks were smashed to matchwood. A 
lot of freestone in another was tossed into the fields. 
Some of it fell in a pigsty, and killed two pigs. The 
tender of the *' Prometheus " was pitched on top of the 
"cab" all askew; and another train, happening to 
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come by at that minute, struck it again, and threw it 
back on the guard's van. The guard was killed, but 
he was the only one really hurt. The passengers 
weren't even badly shaken, and not a single coach left 
the metals.' The engine was not, it is true, just the 
place for easy conversation. The driver and I were 
standing close together, shouting short sentences to 
each other, as needs must to hear it all, when, later 
on in the morning, the up * Dutchman' went by. 
Neither of us noticed it until it was a hundred yards 
behind us — too late for the drivers to signal to each 
other, as my companion said they usually did. 

Our first stop was at Swindon", seventy-seven miles 
from town. No one had cause that morning to 
complain of being summoned too soon from the 
refreshment-room, for we drew up quite four minutes 
before our time. We started again at half-steam, but 
even that was enough to take us down Swindon Bank, 
the incline beyond the station, at very nearly seventy 
miles an hour. Even that tremendous pace did not 
seem anything extraordinary, and the engine was 
singularly steady. * Yes,' said the driver, * I doubt if 
the new engines will run so smooth as this. As for 
the coaches, they have been narrow gauge to look at 
for years. The passengers won't see much change in 
them, but they won't travel so well as they do now on 
their broad-gauge frames. My engine is one of the 
real broad gauge. There's no converting her. She'll 
have to be broken up.' 1 he driver and his engine 
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are firm friends. He talks of it affectionately as *she/ 
Even the * Lord of the Isles ' was to its driver feminine, 
no doubt. To call the * Dragon ' she is, perhaps, less 
singular. There have, it is said, been dragons of the 
gentler sex. 

At length we drew near the famous Box Tunnel, 
famous even among Brunei's great engineering feats. 
To the ordinary traveller, cooped up in the train, the 
passage through a tunnel can hardly be anything but 
disagreeable. He is fortunate if he gets the window 
up in time to keep out the sulphurous fumes. He 
lays his paper down with a sigh, perhaps hardly con- 
scious of the ineffectual glimmer of the dull lamp 
overhead. But from the engine the case is altogether 
different. The entrance of a tunnel, with its massive 
masonry, its rocky steeps often overgrown with ferns 
and ivy, is often extremely picturesque. With a long 
blast of the whistle, and with steam shut off, we 
dashed into the inky gloom. Feeble as is the 
illumination of the carriages, on our engine there was 
no light at all. I could see absolutely nothing, except 
when, as the stoker pushed aside the furnace doors to 
put on more fuel, the red glare of the fire lit up the 
faces of the men, the iron side of the tender, the 
dark outline of the leading carriage. Then the doors 
were closed, and all was dark again, and, as we passed 
swiftly under the air-holes overhead, the brasswork on 
the engine was lighted with a momentary gleam. In 
rather more than a minute and a half I caught sight 
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of the end, a great archway thirty feet in diameter, 
like a clear round star. The freshness of the air in 
the tunnel was very mrticeable. The smoke and 
sulphurous fumes passed over our heads to the 
carriages behind. 

The noise was not nearly so great as I had expected. 
Before the line was begun, and when the original 
plans were still under discussion, it was urged that the 
noise of two trains passing each other in Brunei's 
great hole would be absolutely insupportable. And 
in the early days of the railway it is said to have been 
quite a common thing for the train to stop at the 
mouth of the tunnel, and for timid passengers to get 
out and walk round. The traveller of to-day thinks 
little of passing through tunnels far longer than the 
Box. We have grown accustomed to the darkness 
and the din, much as ihe beasts and birds in the 
fields by the line, which it was confidently predicted 
would all die of fright, have become quite used to the 
clatter and to the rush of steam. As we rolled rapidly 
along I watched more than one kestrel hover undis- 
turbed quite near the line. I saw a shrike sit calmly 
on the wire, a pheasant coolly watch us from the 
bank, and rooks feed in the meadows, paying no heed 
at all to the passing of the train. Once when I was 
travelling on one of the Irish lines I saw even a heron 
wait until the stoker nearly struck it with a lump of 
coke. 

It is a short run from Box to Bath. The Queen 
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of the West never looked brighter, greener, or more 
beautiful than in the light of that cloudless noon. We 
ran quickly through the somewhat unsavoury outskirts 
of Bristol city, and drew up in the station punctually 
to the very minute. I had hardly time to bid my 
friend adieu and to alight on the platform, when the 
engine was uncoupled, and then steamed rapidly away 
to make room for another that was to take us on to 
Plymouth. I was not sorry for the break, brief 
though it was. Two hours and a half of so unusual 
an experience was no light thing. 

The new engine was of a build very different from 
that which had brought the * Cornishman ' to Bristol. 
It was a narrow-gauge engine with a broad-gauge 
frame and wheels, and was constructed with a view to 
being converted by having its wheels shifted to the 
inside of the frame. There were many slight dif- 
ferences in the arrangements, but I had little time to 
study them before we were once more under way. 
Bristol is a dreary-looking town, with little claim to 
beauty, but among its many towers there is one tall 
spire that must ever waken feelings of interest in the 
mind even of the passing traveller. It was in the 
shadow of St. Mary Redcliffe that Chatterton, *the 
marvellous boy who perished in his pride,' began his 
brief career. But if Bristol is dull, and smoke- 
begrimed, and featureless, Clifton at least is full of 
beauty ; and its white buildings and its red cliffs, its 
woods, and its bridge poised like a thread of gossamer 
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far up above the tawny river, never looked more fair 
than as we went flying by. 

Not far out of Bristol, near Flax Bourton Station, is 
the scene of the one serious misfortune that ever 
befell the * Flying Dutchman.' Kven then only two 
lives were lost, neither of them among the passengers, 
and the accident was due, not to any defect in the 
rolling stock, but to faults in the laying of the rails. 
But that was long ago, in the days of the old Bristol 
and Exeter Company. Beyond Nailsea, whose dis- 
mantled and ivy-clad colliery buildings are among the 
picturesque sights of the ride, the line crosses a per- 
fectly level stretch of country ; and the rails are so 
absolutely straight that to the lay mind it seems 
altogether just the place to make good running. But 
the new driver shook his head. ' It's all very well in 
fine weather, but when there's a bit of wind it catches 
the coaches — there mostly is a wind here — and they 
do hang, travelling across this moor.' There was no 
wind that day, however, to speak of, but just as we 
were drawing near the Mendips there came a sudden 
spurt of rain. It was so slight that the drops hardly 
showed upon the windows of the 'cab,' but it instantly 
began to tell upon our speed. Sand was promptly 
dropped upon the rails, but we lost quite ^wq minutes 
from the slippery condition of the metals. We passed 
the low range of Mendip, whose sunny heart, with its 
gray towers and its breezy hilltops, lies, like the island 
valley of Avilion 
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* Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows.' 

We went flying through ihe little town of Bridg- 
water, just sighting the gray Zoyland tower that stands 
like a monument to mark the field of Sedgemoor, and 
the low mound of Athelney, a mere gentle rising in 
the vast alluvial plain. We passed Taunton, with its 
splendid tower ; we crossed the fertile fields of Taunton 
Dean, and ran down Wellington incline at a pace that 
promised to make up for all deficit- ncies. The * con- 
vertible ' engine was not, to my thinking, nearly so 
steady as the old style of broad-gauge locomotive we 
had left behind at Bristol. It seemed noisier, too. 
At any rate, the roar and racket of Wellington tunnel 
were almost deafening, and I was glad indeed when 
we shot through into the open air. The next halting- 
place was Exeter, the third stoppage in nearly 200 
miles. We had not long to wait. We soon lost sight 
of the strange towers of the old cathedral and of the 
blossoming orchards, * sheets of living snow,' that skirt 
the ancient city. The line Irom Exeter to Newton 
Abbot runs through one of the most beautiful parts of 
the whole Great Western system. First it follows the 
river Exe : 

* widening through the meadows green, 
To the vast sea, so near, and yet unseen.' 

Then it skirts the wide estuary, with Exmouth on the 
farther shore ; then suddenly at Dawlish it comes 
down to the sea, with the clear, cool waters of the 
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Channel lapping lazily the pebbly beach. There 
can be few more beautiful bits of coast scenery on any 
line than these sandstone cliffs that time and weather 
have worn into fantastic shapes, sometimes like grim 
figures carved in the red rock, sometimes mere masses 
of wave- beaten stone dotted with white gulls and the 
dark forms of resting cormorants ; and beyond, the 
smooth, green waters of the Channel, veiled in the soft 
haze of summer. At Newton we turned inland again, 
over a hilly country broken by deep ravines, spanned 
still by old wooden bridges, in process of being re- 
built from below into massive viaducts of stone. 

The constant changes of level, the winding of the 
line, the numbers of men at work on the railway, made 
the driver's duty a very different affair from what it 
was on the smooth, monotonous run of earlier in the 
day. Not content with keeping a look-out through 
the glass window of the shelter, his mate and he 
leaned out over the side, scanning sharply all the line 
in front ; now checking the speed a little, now putting 
on more steam, now shutting it off altogether, whistling 
at every turn, especially where men were likely to be 
working; now slowing down almost to the stopping 
point, to exchange the * staff' at a little wayside station, 
for we were running now over the single line. Much 
more frequent coaling, too, was needful now with the 
greater consumption of steam in toiling up the many 
hills, one of which in particular was so steep that it 
seemed as if it would almost prove too much for the 
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might even of our powerful steed. Now the driver 
clambered out along the engine to oil some valve or 
bearing. Now the stoker deluged with water the 
wooden platform on which we were standing, lest the 
fierce heat of the furnace should set fire to it. 

It was a wild country through which we were pass- 
ing — the fringe of Dartmoor — and now and then we 
caught glimpses of tors, the granite-crowned hills that 
lift their gray heads, here and there, above the moor- 
land. And now the grassy slopes of the outlying forts 
of Plymouth came in sight, with now and then the 
dark shape of a gun above the ramparts. And so, by 
steep descents, we ran down the winding line to the 
margin of the sea again — to Plymouth, 247 miles from 
home. 

*A splendid run,' I said, as I gave up my pass to 
the driver, and climbed slowly down from the platform 
of the engine, blackened a little by inevitable contact 
with iron and coal and well-oiled levers ; shaken some- 
what, it must be admitted, but the richer by an interest- 
ing experience, and with increased respect and admira- 
tion for the men to whose skill and judgment such 
tremendous responsibility is entrusted; whose care 
and caution, whose unremitting attention to every 
detail of their work, ensures the safety and comfort 
of so many thousands of passengers, few of whom, 
perhaps, ever bestow a moment*s thought upon the 
man who drives the train. 
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IN THE QUANTOCKS. 

OVER a low line of purple hills the sky is brighten- 
ing to the dawn. Between the tall stems of a 
group of old Scotch firs, whose foliage is black against 
the light of sunrise, show glimpses of the wide plain 
below, dim and colourless, still all in shadow. Beyond 
a gray line of sea rises a range of rugged hills, over 
whose dark ridges flames a broad belt of fiery orange, 
changing into yellow, and then melting into green. 
Higher still a few soft purple clouds are floating, 
and over these is the unclouded blue of a bright May 
morning. A haze still broods among the thickets of 
the copse below, where for an hour or more have been 
sounding the sweet matin hymns of the children of 
the wood. They are growing silent now, when dawn 
is near ; but high up among the larch-tops one tuneful 
thrush is singing still, a 

* . . . . happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping sonj^s for ever new.' 

Somewhere among the trees there sounds at intervals 
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a cuckoo's cry — a mellow note, the very trumpet-call 
of coming summer. Now in the shadows a pheasant 
crows. More rarely, from the fields far down, sounds 
the cry of the partridge. The ringdoves, whose rounded 
figures are clear cut in ebony on the lighted sky be- 
hind them, croon softly to each other in the tree-tops. 
A squirrel runs across the lane and scrambles up a 
slippery fir stem, the sound of his claws quite loud in 
the still air of morning. 

Now the pale clouds are kindling into ruddy gold. 
And now above the hills there breaks a dazzling 
gleam. The shafts of sunlight strike through the dim 
recesses of the coppice, brightening the green feathers 
of the larches, the pale tufts of woodbine^ the fresh 
young leafage of the may. They shine through the 
gray lichens fringing the sturdy oak-trees, until each 
dark stem seems framed in a filigree of silver. The 
wide plain is dark no longer. The red ploughed 
lands, the young green corn, the giant elms just break- 
ing into leaf, are all bright with the touch of morning. 
The gray line of sea is glittering like burnished steel. 
Far off upon the shore the white tower of a lighthouse, 
heading a long curve of shining sand, stands out 
against the purple hill. On the brown waters of the 
Channel the sails of scattered ships start swiftly into 
being. Out of the haze, one after one, along the 
winding coast, the headlands grow. 

Here on the moor the gorse is all afiame. The faded 
bracken, beaten down by rain and wind, is kindling 
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into red ; knee-deep on the heather stand a score or 
so of rough-coated cattle, black and brown and russet, 
gleaning what they may from the stunted pa^^ture of 
the hill. The sunlight glows on the tawny hide of the 
magnificent bull that leads them, a maned and shaggy 
monarch almost with the build and bearing of a lion, 
though, if report speak true, the very temper of a 
lamb. 

In a hollow just below is a line of noble beech-trees, 
whose mighty arms are flung wide against the living 
blue. Their huge stems and their vast roots, like coils 
of knotted snakes, are yet in shadow, but the sunlight 
strikes on the soft brown of their branches, and every 
bud upon their topmost boughs is like a point of 
gold. 

A few tiny sheep move over the crest of the hill, 
and behind them slowly rides a single horseman, his 
picturesque figure and his shaggy steed drawn clearly 
on the sky. *Thurr do be a starm comin' up,' he 
says, in the soft burr of the moor, pointing towards 
the shoulder of the hill over which he has just ridden. 
Hardly has he reached the * lew,' as he would call it, 
of the great dyke of earth and stones out of which the 
beeches grow, when the sun has already vanished. A 
keen wind is blowing. The sky is swiftly covered with 
masses of gray vapour that are whirled along just over- 
head. Swaying sheets of cloud stalk like phantoms 
fast across the heath. Now the storm breaks. The 
hail rattles like shot among the beech-boughs. The 
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sheep cower down under the bank. The cattle on the 
open hill take it more calmly, content merely to turn 
their backs to the fierce blast 

'These yurr cold squalls,' the shepherd says, * do be 
the ruin of the grass. Thurr yant bin zuch a bad 
winter vur the zhip, not this thirty yurr. Ef that warm 
weather of a vew wicks zince had but 'a vollied on, the 
grass might 'a begun to move a bit. But now * — and 
he waves his arm towards the brown, burnt slopes of 
the moorland — * thurr hain't no kip yurr vur nothin.' 

The storm has passed. The hail lies white on the 
side of Danesborough, but the gray vapour parts again. 
The sun breaks through. The sheets of hail sweep 
far away over the moor below, then out to sea, hiding 
the ships, darkening the lighthouse tower, the head- 
lands, the sickle of white sand. The birds in the 
coppice, that but now were cowering silent among the 
rattling boughs, take heart again. Again the young 
foliage of the beeches shines like gold. Noble trees 
they are, very patriarchs of the moor. The growth of 
centuries has blurred the rude letters cut long years 
ago in their smooth bark. The place is fuil of 
memories. The house just seen through the wall of 
beech-woods further down was Wordsworth's house. 
On the wide stretches of this windy heath Coleridge 
heard many a time no doubt 

* the murmurous throng 
Of wild bees hum their drowsy song.' 

Here it was that the * Ancient Mariner' first started 
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into being. Many a time in the shade of these great 
beeches Wordsworth may have listened spellbound to 
the weird story. On this low bough that stretches far 
out over the grass Coleridge and he, in their hot 
youth, when George the Third was King, may have 
sat to watch the sunrise. In just such beds of fallen 
leaves their footsteps rustled. From this very spot 
they may have seen the 'trailing clouds of glory' 
gather on the purple hills ; have watched the 
splendour of the morning 

* die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.' 

Perhaps it was that green lane below, with its border 
of coppice and its straggling hedgerows, a' lane trodden 
more by the light feet of hare and rabbit than by the 
shepherd or the keeper, to which in darker days Cole- 
ridge went back in fancy, thinking of the days 

* mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding like a bee — 
Both were mine ; Life went a-majring 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young.* 

In the glen below, whose dim hollow runs deep into 

the shadow of the hills, under green thickets yet un- 

lighted by the shafts of sunrise, still sounds the very 

stream whose murmur seemed in the ears of the old 

Mariner to fill his magic sails : 

* A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
SiDgeth a quiet tune.* 
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It was a pleasant fancy of the poet that, t s Winter 
vanished, the fair young form of Spring took shape in 
the lighted foliage of the thickets. It is almost more 
than a mere fancy that we can hear, in the strange 
sounds stirring on the dry leaves of the Old Year, the 
rustle of her stealthy tread, that we can trace her foot- 
prints in the pale primrose blooms, and own, in the 
perfume of the violet, the subtle fragrance of her 
breath. So stands she now, her dim figure faintly 
outlined in the green of opening leaves, her light 
draperies tossing in the wind, and seems to pause 
doubtfully, as if watching with mistrustful eye the 
white shape of Winter sullenly retiring. For even yet 
there linger on the hills white lines of snowdrift piled 
along upland walls and hedges, and in the trenches of 
old camps, as if the powers of the rude weather had 
been driven to the mountains, and behind these long 
white breastworks were fighting to the last. Still they 
steal down into the lowlands after nightfall, bruising 
with their icy fingers the chilled leaves and shrinking 
flowers. Still in the day-time they smite us with sting- 
ing scourges of hail. What wonder that the buds are 
slow to open on the elm, that no crimson tassels are 
hanging on the brown boughs of the larch ! Among 
these trees, where the ground is more sheltered from the 
weather, the sweet influences of the spring are shown 
more clearly. The young leaves of honeysuckle have 
already tinged with green the vistas of the wood, 
lending to bare boughs the charm of their bright young 
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beauty. Shining leaves of wood-sanicle brighten the 
sombre colour of the grass, and early orchises spread 
wide upon the ground their spotted blades. 

The woodland slopes are so whitened with ane- 
mones that the flowers look like heaps of drifted snow. 
Even bluebells begin to show among the primroses of 
the coppice. The woodman's path that seems to 
loiter down the slope, wandering in and out among 
the thickets, turned aside by bush and tree, vanishes 
among the spreading green. But yesterday its wind- 
ing line showed plainly through the bare brown wood- 
land, from the steep brow higher up, where the sturdy 
old Scotch firs, standing shoulder to shoulder, toss 
their dark heads at times with a sound that seems like 
an echo from the stream that brawls over its brown 
pebbles far down in the hollow of the hill. Now it is 
fading in the mist of fast-opening foliage, and the 
woodman trampling down at sunrise to his work wades 
knee-deep in green bramble sprays and broad leaves 
of arum. 

It is a narrow path, even for the woodman and his 
dog that, close behind him, follows like a shadow. 
But for the children of the wood it is an ample high- 
way. The red squirrel canters down it on his way to 
a new harvest of fir cones. It is worn by the light 
feet of shrew and hedgehog, of mole and field mouse. 
Many a gray rabbit, with stoat or weasel after him in 
hot pursuit, with great eyes wild with terror, has come 
flying down in a whirlwind of dead leaves and dust, or, 
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giving up all hope, has crouched trembling, waiting in 
dumb horror for the fatal moment. Here and there, 
too, a little heap of draggled, blood-stained feathers 
tells where a sparrow-hawk, the dreaded tyrant of the 
air, has taken the life of finch or blackbird. 

In the summer-time the path is lost altogether in a 
green jungle of fern and dog-rose and bryony, but it is 
plainer now since the wind has drifted its slight hollow 
full of dry, dead leaves. It leads the wayfarer at length 
to a nook far in — a sheltered corner where he may 
happen unaware on many a shy^ creature of the wild. 
Here the great oaks stand far apart. About their 
feet are heaped the brown autumn leaves. On the 
ground, beaten down by wind and rain, lie the sad- 

. coloured grasses, the dead ferns, the withered wood- 
ruff that, in their green prime, lent sweetness to the 
summer air. 

But here is more than the heart of the woodland. 
Here, in the shadow of these sombre yews, lingers the 
ghost of a dead home. From a fragment of gray ruin, 
crowned with a thick growth of ivy, low broken 
boundary walls stretch out among the thickets. Of 
the house itself small trace remains. The garden has 
wholly gone back into the wilderness. One old apple- 
tree still bears upon its wrinkled arms a handful of 
stunted fruit, transmuted by the touch of the frost 
spirit to little balls of gold : a scanty harvest, 

* Like the Prophet's two or three berries. 
In the top of the uppermost bough.* 
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There are the yews. One solitary laurel stretches wide 
its unpruned branches. Nettles there are indeed, true 
followers of man, and raspberries from the old en- 
closure have wandered far and wide among the under- 
wood. All else is gone. 

' Man trespassed here ; but Nature lost 
No right of her domain ; 
She waited, and she brought the old 
Wild beauty back again.* 

So well has she reclaimed her own that this is now 
the very sanctuary of the woodland. It is indeed a 
quiet spot. No echo from the busy world breaks in 
upon this far retreat. 

But if there is silence, there is life. Here, on hot 
noons of summer, grass-snakes bask in the sunshine ; 
and, in the warm twilight, hedgehogs scamper through 
the ruin. The grass-snake, far in among a tangle of 
tree-roots, or beneath a pile of broken masonry, lies 
still in slumber, and the hedgehog, too, is buried in 
his winter sleep. But there are other woodlanders, 
wakeful, watchful. If, under stones that have fallen 
from the old walls, field-mice sleep, in warm beds of 
grass and leaves, the weasels hiding in the crannies of 
the ancient masonry are broad awake, no doubt. Over 
his finished nest the blackbird sings, and there are 
robins, and even now the peace is broken by the 
wrangling of a troop of jays. Sharp eyes are doubtless 
at this moment taking careful note of the intruder. 
Here, in days of bygone autumns, 
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* Gaily chattering to the clattering 
Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 

Leaped the squirrels,' red and gray. 
On the grassland, on the fallow, 
Dropped the apples, red and yellow, 
Dropped the russet pears and mellow, 

Dropped the red leaves all the day. 

And away, swift away. 
Sun and cloud, o'er hill and hollow 

Chasing, wove their web of play.* 

The eyes that watched their frolic in the old, forgotten 
time are long since dimmed. But there are squirrels 
still ; pausing, perhaps, in the search for nut or acorn, 
or watching, motionless, from the thick foliage of the 
fir-trees overhead. 

There is another woodlander here, such a master of 
woodcraft that, if it be his pleasure to remain hidden, 
you may watch for him in vain. In the summer-time, 
at least, you may follow this path a score of times 
without seeing more than the mere signs of the wood- 
pecker's presence — the newly-dug holes in the old 
timber, fallen sheets of bark that he has stripped from 
dead branches. Or you may hear his voice as he calls 
softly to his mate far off among the shadows. And 
even now, while there are no leaves to hide him, by 
waiting motionless, or by gliding quietly behind a 
branch, he keeps well in hiding. A forester born, 
he sees his first gleam of daylight from the very heart 
of a tree. His life is spent almost wholly among the 
branches. 

Stand here a moment between the laurel bush and 
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the old apple-tree, in the shade of the dark yew that 
overhangs the ruined walls. Presently among the 
close-growing leafage of one of the old firs beyond 
the house there is a sudden movement. A squirrel 
descends from his green sanctuary, pausing a moment 
on a level bough to look round before settling to his 
dinner. He looks hard this way. He seems a little 
doubtful. He waves his tail to and fro a few times, 
after the manner of his race when not quite sure that 
all is safe. But seeing no sign of movement, he settles . 
down upon the branch, curls his broad brush comfort- 
ably over his back, holds up a fir-cone in his tiny 
paws, and begins to tear away with his sharp teeth the 
hard structure of it. The fragments patter down like 
hail among the boughs, and the white wings of the 
seeds, glistening as they turn over and over, sail a long 
way before they fall. Again there is a rustle in the 
firs. Another squirrel appears ; goes head first, helter- 
skelter, rattling down the tree to forage among the 
dead leaves below. The screen of his happy hunting- 
ground in the beech-tops is all down. There are no 
leaves yet to hide his russet coat. But the bark of the 
fir-trees, whose warm red seems almost like the glow 
of sunset, matches him perfectly. He is back in his 
tree again, but he has caught sight of danger. He 
utters a shrill cry, almost a scream. There are few 
woodland sights more comical than this of an angry 
squirrel. Watch him now, jerking his tail from side to 
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side, stamping his little feet, barking now and then in 
sharp, impatient tones. 

What was that other sound directly overhead ? Just 
above the tree-tops — so near, indeed, that their long 
bills are plainly seen — sail a troop of curlews on their 
way to the moor. A moment later the whistle of a 
plover follows them, the bird himself unseen. 

Again there is silence. No sound but of the wind, 
the rattle of bare oak branches, the murmur of the un- 
quiet stream. But not for long. A chorus of faint 
notes among the trees below draws near and nearer, 
growing louder every moment. Now there is a babel 
of small voices on every side at once. The air is full 
of life and movement. Every bough and bush, even 
the branches close overhead, are full of active little 
figures — coaltit, and goldcrest, and oxeye, and long- 
tailed tits most of all, a perfect swarm of them; 
chattering all the while in low sweet tones, searching 
the boughs, the bark, the fallen leaves ; no corner or 
crevice unexplored. 

They pass on. Their cheery voices grow fainter, 
and then cease. The squirrels, too, have vanished. 
The jays are long since silent. There is stillness 
everywhere. No sound is audible but the murmur of 
the stream and the wind stirring softly in the old 
Scotch firs. 

But when evening darkens ; when the blackcock are 
calling in the dim shadows ; when the gray rabbits 
one by one steal silently out through the passes in the 
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crumbling dykes about the coppice and wander over 
the meadows : a song-thrush, high up in a leafless elm 
that overhangs the path, pours his heart out night after 
night in a noble strain that need fear no rivalry. The 
woodman, turning homeward in the twilight, pausing 
to knock the ashes from his pipe on the stem of the 
old Spanish chestnut, lingers a moment, with his hand 
uplifted, to listen to the old, sweet song, and passing 
in through the wicket to his tiny garden, hums a stave 
of some old rhyme about the flowers and the birds and 
the springtime. And when the red shield of the sun 
has sunk down below the verge of the moorland, the 
ringdoves, trooping homeward from the farms below, 
pause in their swift flight and sail along on widespread 
wings ; and then, settling in the top of these great fir- 
trees, flutter down into the green waves below. Lx)ng 
afterwards the pleasant murmur of their voices sounds 
soft and dream-like from the dim shadows of theii 
sanctuary. Then at length 

* Their voices break and falter in the darkness. 

Break, falter, and aie still ; 
And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks firom the hill.' 
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SOUNDS OF THE NIGHT. 

WHEN the long summer day is over, and when 
on the darkening landscape the veil of twilight 
settles down, the slaves of Nature, that through the 
hours of sunshine have been toiling for their bread, 
creep away into the shadows. But there are others — 
other birds* and beasts and insects that have been 
lying quiet all the day, and whom night finds broad 
awake and busy. The darkened stage is crowded with 
unseen actors, whom nightfall only summons from their 
slumber. The very hush of night is full of sound. On 
every side the woods are astir with the rustling of dead 
leaves under stealthy footsteps, with the hum of beetles, 
the low cries of bats, at times the far-off faint halloo of 
wandering owls. 

Round the grassy slope below the old manor-house 
is a fringe of noble beech-trees. Even by daylight 
their leafy crowns hide altogether the great nests of 
the rookery. To-night no sound betrays the city in 
the air. For once the clamour of the dark-coated 
citizens is hushed. The noisy daws, in their nests in 
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the caverns of the old ash-tree by the house, are silent. 
On the skirts of the wood no life seems stirring, save 
for a few white moths that float along the hedgerow, 
and a bat that flutters past on soundless wings. The 
foliage overhead is black against the sky; but the 
moonlight that whitens the stems of the huge trees 
shows them as the pillars in some vast cathedral, while 
for incense there is the sweet breath of woodruff, the 
fragrance of all growing things. 

The hour is late, but there is still one solitary black- 
bird lingering at his vespers. Disturbed by the 
approach of footsteps, he breaks off suddenly to sound 
his loud alarm, but he is so near that what we often 
think of as mere clamour, harsh and inharmonious, is 
a ringing, musical, metallic sound. It is too dark to 
see the bird. His startled voice flits like a ghost from 
tree to tree. It rouses a slumbering ringdove, that 
with mighty clatter of wings crashes out of an ivy- 
covered elm near by. Presently, coming to rest again 
farther down the slope, it calls in plaintive tone 
from 

* Where, in some sheltered nook of shadowed, swaying 
greenness 
His calm voice deepeneth the holy hush.' 

A hush indeed. And yet even here, in the heart of 
the wood, the very darkness seems alive. Among the 
branches overhead there is a noise like rain. In the 
underwood and on the grass seems the ceaseless patter 
of the falling drops. But the sky is clear, the ground 
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is dry. The whole air is so full of strange noises, of 
faint, indescribable rustlings, that there is less quiet 
than in broad daylight. Here and there upon the 
ground a patch of moonlight falls, making the sur- 
rounding darkness deeper still. Bright points on 
glittering ivy leaves seem the shining eyes of some 
great animal. 

Now and then the deep, sonorous hum of a beetle 
goes wheeling by. A night-jar sailing over the fields 
outside drones like a ghostly spinning-wheel. That 
musical throb coming so strangely down out of the 
darkness overhead is the flight of a passing wild duck. 
A beautiful sound. Yet now, as the bird goes by un- 
seen, it is the voice of a phantom. The wail of a 
curlew flying over to his haunts high up on the moor- 
land has more in it to-night than a mere touch of sad- 
ness. To the turf-cutters and the shepherds the 
clamour of a troop of curlews is an ill-omened sound. 
To them it is the baying of the Whisht-hounds, the 
spectral pack of the Wild Huntsman of the moor, 
beasts that bring death to those who see them, ruin to 
the cottage over which they pass. A well-known 
sound it is, here on the fringe of the moor, between 
the hill-country and the sea. Many a time have the 
Whisht-hounds passed harmlessly enough over the old 
house yonder, since its founding in the days of Drake 
and the Armada. 

The outline of its rambling buildings, dimly sins, 
against the sky, looks shadowy and uneeubstantia 
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The lights that stream out into the darkness through 
wide-open windows, through drawn blinds, through 
chinks in half-closed shutters, seem in the stillness 
ghostly and unreal. But the squire standing in the 
doorway, a black figure framed by the lighted arch 
about him, is at any rate real, and his cheery hail 
scatters at once the gathering fancies of the night 
Yet even here, in this last decade of this staid and 
sober century, there be things the squire is loth to 
speak of, things never alluded to before the children, 
things of which other members of the household talk 
in hushed tones, if they talk of them at all. This is a 
house where 

* There are more guests at. table than the hosts 
Invited/ 

The squire is proud enough of the family traditions. 
He will show you a room in which William of Orange 
wrote despatches. In another, the Blue Room, whose 
wide window commands a view of all the front ap- 
proaches, Prince Maurice slept, some forty years 
before, when, in the early days of the Civil War, he 
had his quarters here. Here the First Charles held 
his Court. In an old barn at the back, now a crumb- 
ling, ivy-mantled ruin, his fugitive son is said to have 
found hiding. Behind the dark oak panels in the 
hall is a secret chamber, from which hunted fugitives 
may have listened to the tramp of the armed search- 
party. From the rambling cellars runs a dark passage, 
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first to a well, then, beyond the building, to the sunk 
fence that skirts the lawn. 

All. these the squire himself will show you. But he 
makes light of the whispered tales about the voices 
that are heard at nightfall in the passage where no 
servant will venture after dark, of the 'something' 
that walks in the east corridor, of strange footfalls on 
the stairs, of the door pushed open by unseen hands. 
But he tells them, nevertheless, and when your host 
and you have sat talking over the stories of the old 
house 

* late into the night, 
Till in its cavernous chimney the wood fire 
Has burnt its heart out like an anchorite/ 

you are in a state of mind to hear anything. You 
cannot, for the life of you, repress a little flutter at the 
heart when you are reminded that you are to sleep in 
the Blue Room. * Yes,' your host admits rather re- 
luctantly, * yes, it is the room where they say the door 
was pushed open. But,' he adds, * it's all nonsense ; 
and, besides, we had the door taken down. There is 
only a curtain there now.' 

Left alone at length in the solitude of the Prince's 
Chamber — alone with the silence and the uncomfort- 
able memory of that strangely opened door — you try 
in vain to forget the stories you have listened to. 
Scraps of rhyme rise up in the mind unbidden ; you 
remember how 
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* a shadow and a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted !* 

It is no help at all in your present state of mind to re- 
flect that 

' All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide. 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors.* 

That is all very well by daylight. But it is doubtful 
whether there are many who, even with a candle, much 
less in the black dark, would really like to 

' Meet them at the doorway, on the stair.' 

It is probable that most of us had much rather not 
think that 

* Along the passages they come and go : 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 

A sense of something moving to and fro.' 

It is one thing to read by the fire at midnight the 
strangest and most unaccountable stories in the 
volumes of the Society for Psychical Research. It 
is quite another thing to lie in the haunted chamber, 
broad awake, in a stillness so intense that the beating 
of your heart is like a hammer, and think you hear 
the rustle of the phantom dress. The sounds of the 
night are round you still. Every plank in the old 
floor cteaks. There is a strange noise in the old press 
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as if its doors were slowly of)ening. Not a sound but 
is suggestive of unseen visitors. What was that ? 

* Was it a trick of the brain, o'erwrought 
With outward worry and inward fret,* 

or did stealthy footsteps really go by in the long 
corridor? There is no hope of sleep. There is 
nothing for it but a candle and a book. By slow 
degrees drowsiness gains upon your wearied senses. 
The book falls from your hand. You sink down, 
down, fathoms deep into the land of dreams, waking at 
length to hear the familiar clamour of the rooks in the 
trees near by, to see the warm and welcome sunlight 
streaming on the floor. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 

IN the dark ages of school history, when railways 
were not, and when the boys went home by coach, 
the year was divided into * halves' of fairly equal length. 
In times which to the modern schoolboy seem almost 
prehistoric, the times when our grandfathers were sent 
to school, there were schools^-and good ones, not 
necessarily of the Dotheboys Hall order — in which 
there were no holidays at all. By the time these 
holidays have reached their close it is quite possible 
that more than one head of a household will be driven 
to say in his haste that he longs for the good old times 
to come again ; that he wishes he could find a school 
now where Tom, Dick, and Harry might be tied by 
the leg, so to speak, for four years at a stretch, so that 
he might get a little rest and quiet for more than a 
miserable three months at a time. And he will very 
likely say so, or something like it, in the papers. 

•Yes,' groans paterfamilias, 'another holiday. What 
on earth do these schoolmasters want with these pre- 
posterous holidays ? A month in the year is enough 
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for any man ' — forgetting that he gets all his Sundays, 
which the schoolmaster does not. There is no * Satur- 
day to Monday' for the pedagogue. The business 
man has his evenings to himself. His night's rest is 
not broken by anxiety as to whether Tom or Dick is 
going to have the measles ; nor his digestion disturbed 
by letters from irate mistresses of neighbouring girls' 
schools, enclosing returned notes from some little fool 
among his pupils, beginning * My darling Ethel,' and 
ending * your heart-broken adorer' — aet. 15. 

Perhaps it is as well that no power now can make 
the shadow travel backward on the dial. In these 
days of high pressure, and of those manifold examina- 
tions which are regarded by many people as the end 
and aim of all school life, the master has not yet been 
caii who could, for any greater length of time than 
now, stand the strain of the work which nowadays is 
expected of him. 

In the three months the scholars, too, are no less 
sick of the eternal round of conjugations and declen- 
sions, of lists of imports and exports, of triangles and 
formulae, of dates and tables of descent — too often, 
alas ! mixing them all up in their bewildered brains in 
a heterogeneous, hopeless muddle of useless misin- 
formation. This is an age of cramming. These are 
days when nothing can be got without a competitive 
examination. 

*A friend of mine,' wrote a dejected, rejected 
candidate — 
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* A friend of mine, not long ago, 

Got me a situation ; 
But said, alas ! I first must pass, 

A slight examination. 
They asked me questions, I am sure, 

Would puzzle anybody. 
I never knew how far Pegu 

Was from the Irrawady. 
I don't know when we first were taxed, 

Nor who was the assessor ; 
I really can*t describe the aunt 

Of Edward the Confessor.* 

That is an old story. But the day is coming when 
even the crossing-sweeper will have to pass in some- 
thing—navigation, perhaps ; and the blind beggar will 
not be allowed to practise his profession without satis- 
fying some board of stern examiners. As for schools, 
in these much-examined times, none of them has 
much chance in the struggle for existence that cannot 
point to a long list of successes. 

It is a laudable custom to hold up to honour the 
profession of the schoolmaster. It is a custom less 
laudable, but far more common, to hold the man him- 
self up to ridicule. The * pedagogue ' is always con- 
sidered fair game. The * usher ' is always supposed, 
at least, to be the butt of all his scholars. He is the 
legitimate quarry of the maker of cartoons. He is as 
regular a piece of comic * property ' with writers of a 
certain class, especially of some who write what they 
are pleased to call books for boys, as the clown in the 
Christmas pantomime. The masters in the great 
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public schools have, it is true, a recognised position. 
They are men of some importance. They have learnt 
to hold their own. It is even rumoured that instances 
have even been known of their giving themselves airs. 
But the private schoolmaster, honourable as his calling 
is declared to be, useful and important as it certainly 
is, is — unless exceptionably favourable conditions have 
brought him to the front — no man. How any mortal 
in his sober senses can voluntarily adopt such a pro- 
fession is a standing marvel. In nine cases out of ten 
he would earn more at sweeping a crossing. There 
would at least be no doubt then about his position in 
society. 

Even for him, however, there are compensations. 
His holidays are real, solid, substantial compensa- 
tions. There is frequent outcry that they are too 
long. But it is too often forgotten that the school- 
master has no Sundays — by no means all his Saturday 
. afternoons. His work begins early and continues late ; 
the responsibility of his charge is never entirely off his 
shoulders. There are play hours, certainly, but the 
right employment of leisure time needs as careful over- 
sight as the more ordinary work of the school hours 
themselves. There are the games. In wet weather 
there is the workshop. There are natural history 
collections, there is drawing, and the writing of essays. 
The fact is that the poor pedagogue of to-day is 
expected to be at once an athlete and an engineer, an 
artist, a naturalist, a dictionary of universal informa- 
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tion. Eight hours a day, indeed ! The schoolmaster's 
day is often ten hours, sometimes fifteen, and there 
are seven days in his working week. 
But, as the poet sings : 

* Many a green isle needs must l>e 
In the deep wide sea of misery ; 
Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on 
Day and night, and night and day. 
Drifting on his dreary way.* 

Even the monotonous work of correcting papers has 
its bright side, it is the experience of every examiner 
to come occasionally across those sparkles of fearful 
and wonderful erudition which, when they are exposed 
in print, the uninitiated are apt to take for mere inven- 
tion. They are easy enough to invent. It is quite 
possible that some of them are made up for the 
market. But the real thing has a ring about it that is 
pleasant to the weary soul of the examiner. However 
low the midnight oil is burning, it must put new heart 
into a man to read that * Alfred the Great invented the 
solar system,' or to learn that ' England expects every 
man to do his duty' was an expression * first made 
use of by William the Conqueror at the battle of 
Waterloo.' The girl who, in reply to the question 
*What do you know of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold ?' wrote that it was * A field covered with butter- 
cups,' was a poetess born. It is sad to think that 
such a splendid flash of original genius was not re- 
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warded with the highest marks obtainable. It need, 
perhaps, hardly be said that it was a girl who defined 
parallel straight lines as * Those which converse as 
they retire/ 

The world has heard much of the mistakes of 
schoolboys. We have, perhaps, grown slightly weary 
of hearing, for instance, how a child, on being pressed 
as to what Samuel did after he had opened the 
Tabernacle doors, suggested that he took in the milk ; 
or how a small boy, when asked what Peace it was 
that concluded the Thirty Years' War, answered 
* Peace, be still.' We do not have quite the same 
chance of hearing how the dominie gives himself 
away. Some day, perhaps, we shall have, from a clever 
schoolboy hand, an account of the master's little slips. 
There are men living who remember how a master in 
one of the Scotch Academies soberly derived Venus 
from *venio' (I come) * because she was a comely 
body.' It was an M.A. of London who, lecturing to 
his class on grammar, told the boys that the word * a ' 
is applied only to singular nouns. *You cannot, for 
instance,' he went on, *say a men'; but he was 
sharply pulled up by a chorus of *0h yes, sir.' It 
was a lady, strange as it may seem, who told her class 
to draw a map of Russia, and put in all the rakes and the 
livers. * Do you understand that ?' said a hot-tempered 
native of the Sister Island to his top boy, after a long 
and not wholly lucid explanation of an algebraic 
method. * No, sir,' was the somewhat discouraging, if 
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honest, answer. *Then/ said the angry Irishman, 
*go and stand in the corner.' 

Science is a rock on which young candidates are 
very apt to come to grief. *The heart/ wrote an 
embryo physiologist, *is situated in the stomach,' 
which is true, if not scientific, as he will himself be 
willing to allow when he h^s attained to years of dis- 
cretion. A juvenile engineer was asked, * How does 
the hot water get from the kitchen boiler to the cistern 
in the roof?' His answer, written evidently by the 
light of his own domestic experience, was, * It goes up 
in a jug.' It might be thought that even the youngest 
student of divinity would find no difficulty in giving a 
clear idea of the curse pronounced on Adam. But it 
is only the other day that a paper was sent up in which 
the doom of our common ancestor was stated thus : 
* He was to eat bread until he sweated.' The con- 
sequences of such a fate will hardly bear contemplation 
by the sober mind of man, but the boy was equal to 
the occasion. *And,' he went on, *to go upon his 
stomach.' 

But at length all these things are over. The papers 
are all corrected. The places have been made out. 
The prizes have been given away. The flock is 
scattered, and the schoolmaster is free. Like Mr. 
Calverley's * astonished donkey,' he 'finds that he is 
really loose.' For the boys the freedom begins on the 
eventful morning when the train steams slowly from 
the station. For the master there remain the bills, 
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the reports, the letters home. But even for him a 
time will come. Even to the jaded and frequently 
calumniated dominie there will arrive a day when he, 
too, will taste the true delights of freedom ; when on 
the mountain or the river, with oar or sail, or gun or 
rod, or ice axe, * remote ' it may be, * unfriended * 
even, but * melancholy' never, he will for a space 
forget the worries of his workaday world. Who shall 
grudge him his few weeks of freedom, his few short 
weeks of respite from a toil destined only too surely to 
ruin his digestion and shorten his temper, even if his 
case should be so very fortunate and so very rare that 
it does not bring down his gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave ? 
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IN the crowded streets of the city, in its breathless 
courts and dingy attics, summer days are a weari- 
ness to the flesh. But, in the country, the heat is 
tempered by the fresh green foliage, by the wind that 
stirs with pleasant sound the restless leaves, and that 
brings with it the mingled odours of flowers and leaf- 
buds. Along the dustiest highway the wild roses breathe 
their tender perfume, and the summer air is sweetened 
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with the scent of wandering woodbine. A gracious 
season — the noonday of the year. We revel in its 
warmth and beauty, its colour, and its fragrance. 

One pleasant note indeed is lost to us as the long 
days come and go. The birds are silent. As evening 
darkens we shall hear the blackbird at his vespers ; 
the thrush, after his long hours of labour, will sing 
again at nightfall, and the triumphant chorus of the 
swifts sounds at all hours, from dawn till dark, all 
through the summer day. There is music, too, in the 
gray of morning, while the world still lies in sleep. 
An hour before the sunrise, when the far hills are 
faint and dim in the haze of a summer dawn, the still- 
ness of the night is broken by a burst of song. 
Somewhere in the shadows wakens a tuneful thrush — 
a chief musician. Hardly have his few rich notes of 
prelude sounded in the cool morning air when they 
are answered to left and right by all the singers of the 
wood so swiftly that at once the air seems filled 
with music — with the clear carolling of thrushes, the 
mellow pipe of tuneful blackbirds, or the croon of the 
ringdove, the cry of the cuckoo, the gentle voices of a 
crowd of warblers. It is their noon of life. But long 
before the sunrise the sweet sounds begin to die away. 

By the time the sparrows are broad awake and have 
got well into their morning gossip, and when among 
the great elms of the rookery swells loud the hundred- 
tongued Babel of its citizens, the singers have all 
scattered on the business of the day ; and the long 
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hours of summer daylight are for the most part song- 
less until evening falls. As the daylight grows, so 
silence seems to gather among the green aisles of the 
wood. When the sun of noon looks down the leafy 
glades there is stillness everywhere, save for the low 
notes of the warblers, the cheery voices of the tits that 
now and then ring sharply through the air, or the 
feeble songs of goldcrests in the sombre branches of 
the yew. 

He who follows, in this hush of noon, the winding 
byways of the wood, the secret paths half-hidden now 
in the rank jungle, arched over with canopies of wood- 
bine, barred by armed sprays of bramble, almost lost 
among trails of shining bryony, might think himself 
alone, in a solitude lifeless, soundless. But the birds 
are there. There is no room now in their busy lives 
for the lavish music of the morning. All day long, 
silently, stealthily, they are toiling for their clamorous 
broods. The woods are full of nests : great fortresses 
of sticks high up among the rocking tops, dainty balls 
of moss slung under swaying boughs, or cunningly 
woven among the ivy clasping the old elms, cosy little 
cradles hidden away in secret nooks in banks and 
thickets, or deep down in crevices of ancient trees. 
Many are emptied already, but from others there still 
sounds the faint clamour of a new generation ; a 
clamour that began before daybreak, and will cease 
only when the sun is down. When the serious silence 
of content has hushed at last the querulous cries, some 
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of the parent birds, it may be, will once more steal a 
little frolic, and make the greenwood ring again with 
those sweet sounds that on our tired souls fall like the 
very dews of heaven. 

Beyond the limits of the wood, on a wide sweep 
of level meadows lying in a hollow in the hills, the 
summer sun beats fiercely down. The haze that dims 
the outlines of its elms and beeches hides altogether 
the little village pn the hill-slope yonder. In all the 
air there is a pleasant murmur from the brooks that 
bound the low-lying fields — the very sound brings a 
feeling of relief and coolness. In the fringe of alders 
round a little space of woodland a solitary blackcap is 
still singing, loud and clear, a wandering voice among 
the thickets; and from the cool depths farther in 
comes at times the croon of a turtle dove; no soft 
and mellow plaint, though a pleasing sound enough, 
and suggestive, more than anything, of the purring 
of a kitten. There is no other sound, save that 
at times, from the belt of tasselled sedges skirting 
the winding shore, the croak of some sleepy water- 
hen breaks the stillness — a strange cry, heard more 
often in the twilight than now, when, like her 
neighbour the water-rat, coiled up at this moment, 
doubtless, in the cool darkness of his burrow, she 
waits for evening and the friendly cover of the 
night. 

Over the water swarms of small gray gnats whirl and 
dance in endless eddy, and flies of every imaginable 
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hue are poised above the loitering stream. At times 
a dragon-fly, brave in his bright new armour, 

• tilts against the field, 
And down the listed sunbeam rides replendent 
With steel-blue mail and shield.' 

A Strange career is his ; one short year only of exist- 
ence. A single month of summer is the whole span 
of higher life that is allotted him. For eleven months 
he has lived at the bottom of the stream. Yesterday 
he was a fierce, rapacious tyrant of the water; now 
for a space he is the terror of the air. Yonder, still 
clinging to a reed-stem rising from the water, is the 
empty, sombre-coloured husk that is the semblance of 
his older self. It is a marvellous transformation. A 
few days since, with the feeling on him of impending 
change, he climbed for the first time above the surface 
of his watery world, and clasping the stalk of a tall 
sedge, awaited, motionless, the great event. The skin 
of his back split. Through the rent a creature made 
its way — a different being altogether, with wings small 
indeed, and weak and wrinkled, and useless as yet for 
flight, but with such possibilities of power that when 
air and sunshine have given them their finishing 
touches, they will enable their wearer to distance even 
the swallow in his swift career. The shell of his old 
condition, empty and lifeless, and yet strangely life- 
like, hanging there upon the reed, is hollow, every 
part of it, even to the legs, from which the new limbs 
have been withdrawn. The perfect insects are intent 
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already on the great business of their little lives. 
Yonder is one of them, a graceful demoiselle — not 
one of the burly dragon-flies that will seize and kill 
a butterfly, and whose strong jaws are no mean 
weapons in a fairer fight, but a mere red line, with 
four frail, gauzy wings. Now settling on a little patch 
of weed, and dipping her long slender body deep into 
the water, she bends it upward towards the plant, 
attaching to the under side of a leaf a few tiny eggs. 

It is no rich pasture-land that is parted by these 
wandering streams. The dry ditches are filled to 
overflowing with spearwort and ragged robin, with 
spikes of marsh orchis and white oxeye daisies. By 
the straggling hedgerow stand tall leaves of flags 
sharply drawn against the shadows, and on the dark 
their yellow petals shine like gold. No ruthless blade 
cuts down the rank herbage that revels in this ill- 
drained, peaty soil. But even more gorgeous than 
this is the sheet of mingled colours that in the next 
meadow, quivering in the warm sunshine, lies waiting 
for the scythe. A hundred flowers blend there their 
sweet perfumes. Each waft of air that stirs across 
the scented meadows is heavy with the incense of the 
marsh plants that have grown tall and strong in the 
hot thunder weather. Over all the valley hang 

* the odours blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown ; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And pausing, takes wiih forehead bare 
The benediction of the air.* 
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Among all the details of country life there is none 
more picturesque, none more full of varied charm, 
than the making of the hay. Even the corn cannot 
rival it, for all the beauty of its soft spring green, its 
glory of summer gold, the crowning picture of the 
harvest home. Full of rich colour as is the field of 
ripening grain, it cannot bear comparison with the 
beauty of the meadow, with its tasselled grasses, its 
patches of sweet clover, its innumerable flowers, the 
bees and butterflies that crowd about the scented 
blossoms. 

It is well that the old-world ways of husbandry are 
not yet wholly banished by the swifter and more 
economical methods of modern farming. It will be 
a matter for regret when even the awkward old breast- 
plough — the clumsy spade with which a man slowly 
and laboriously turns the soil — is a thing forgotten. 
May it be long before the real old haymaker swings 
his old-world scythe only on canvas or in books; 
when our children, as they look at effigies of Father 
Time, will ask us what manner of implement it is that 
the old man is carrying! May the swift-moving, 
rattling blades of the machine never drown in our 
time the clink of the whetted scythe ! 

The flail of the good old days is fast disappearing. 
It is a primitive implement, a simple-looking thing 
enough, and yet to swing it well, to keep time with 
your companion, risking with irregular strokes neither 
his headpiece nor your own, is in reality a rural 
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accomplishment of no mean order. But it is a slow 
and cumbrous method — a method that the most con- 
servative opponent of new-fangled ways would hardly 
wish to reinstate. We need not greatly mourn over 
the disappearance of the flail. There was nothing 
much about it to charm the eye or strike the fancy. 
That the introduction of steam has in this case given 
us not less of the picturesque, but more, he will 
hardly doubt who stands to watch when the threshing- 
machine is at work. 

You might make no mean picture of the old farm 
under the hill, with its rambling, red-tiled out- 
buildings, the well-ordered stacks, showing here the 
sober tone of last season's sheaves, and there the 
gold of this year's harvest. Pleasant to look at are 
the sleek red cattle, the troops of geese and turkeys, 
the mob of workers and hangers-on. But the picture 
would miss one pre-eminent charm — the deep sound 
with which the air seems full, the musical hum of the 
engine, that sinks and swells like the voice of the 
wind among the trees. On one stack a group of men 
are hard at work tossing up fresh sheaves to others 
who are feeding the machine. There is no time here 
to loiter, or look on with folded arms. No man may 
stop to poise at his dry lips the old brown bottle, or 
to mop his steaming brow. He must keep pace with 
those insatiable jaws within which the sheaves are 
vanishing in a continuous stream. Incessant is the 
flow of the threshed-out straw, that as it falls is lightly 
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flung up to busy workers who arrange it in a fast- 
growing pile. Half a dozen eager boys with sticks, 
half a dozen yet more excited dogs, stand round the 
dwindling corn-stack, as through a whirling cloud of 
dust the rats and mice that long have found free 
quarters in the sheaves are flying for their lives. But 
that is not yet. There is no tinge of gold upon the 
Midsummer com. This is the time of hay. 

Of all swift touches on the keys of memory, there 
is none that wakens in the soul so vividly thoughts of 
the country, of its sights and sounds, of sunny days 
and summer air, as the sweet incense of the new- 
mown hay. A strain of music, a verse of some old 
rhyme, the very perfume of a flower, may take our 
spirits captive even in the city's throng, may shut out 
for a moment 

' The incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife,' 

and call up, like the ring of the magician, far other 
scenes and sounds. 

The cry of a plover flying over in the darkness 
brings back a vision of the distant moorland, of the 
brown reeds, and the wintry river ; of the rush of the 
startled wild duck, the smoke, the sharp report, and 
then — the failing flight and the last flutter of the 
palsied wings. The rude Australian diggers who 
listened spellbound to the singing of the captive lark 
forgot the fierce race for wealth. The notes of that 
old song took them back in fancy to the green hills 
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of their native land Once more, like the miners of 
the Northern story, they too 

' on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way.' 

Who is there that has not felt the subtle charm 
that underlies the mere scent of a handful of cow- 
slips that has found its way into the grimy haunts of 
traffic ? It is a charm that lingers even 

* When life's a sober story, 
And care a comrade true/ 

It is a spell that in the heart of many a weary worker 
by the river of Babylon has had power to call up a 
vision of long-lost delight ; there is in it a touch of 
magic that renews the memory of country sights and 
sounds — of the long grass of the meadow, the happy 
shouts of children, the sweet breath of cattle, the 
song of the skylark floating far up against the wide 
blue heaven ; sights and sounds familiar in the old 
days, the days that are no more. And in the mere 
colour of the drooping bluebells, torn from their cool 
woodland setting, and crowded in the dusty market- 
place, 

' Like the odour of brine from the ocean, 
Comes the thought of other years.* 

The sight of their wild beauty brings back the scene 
of long ago — the broad glade, arched over with its 
spreading elms, with its tall beeches in their soft and 
tender drapery, the gray arm of its oak-trees lightly 
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tinged with pale bronze leafage ; the thickets of horn- 
beam and hazel, whose bright hues, relieved by white 
patches of tall fool's-parsley, and the vivid colour of 
masses of red lychnis, seem to tinge the very air. 
And stronger even than their deepening green there 
grows that 

' mist of bluebells on the slope and down the dell ' 

SO dear among the cherished memories of childhood. 
Scattered through the tangle of the glade, wading 
knee-deep in the cool green sea, wander the children 
of the village, laden not with bunches merely, but 
whole armfuls of their scented spoil ; while along 
every loitering pathway through the woodland are 
strewn the flowers that have fallen from hot and tiny 
fingers. 

The resinous fragrance of the larches, too, part of 
the very spirit of the woods, calls up, by an un- 
conscious touch to the magic lamp of memory, a 
vision of the Northern pine-forest, with its intense 
and awesome silence, the fiery sky, the sunlit mid- 
night. 

So, too, in the delicate perfume of a primrose lives 
the soft air of an April morning, before the sun was 
on the fields, while the dew lay heavy on the grass — 
in days that are no more, 

* when we were young, and life was fresh and sweet.* 

How many a time in the still summer midnight, when 
the fires are down and the smoke cloud broods no 
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longer over the city, there steals into the very heart of 
London the strange, sweet scent of hay ! How many 
a time has some sad-eyed toiler in this great Babylon 
felt the spell of it, and paused a moment, dreaming of 
old days, while across his fancy swept the vision of the 
long-forgotten scene — ^an early morning : 

* the light of sunrise 
Is on the eastern hills, 
And the gleam of her golden arrows 
The sky with glory fills.' 

Across the wet grass of the meadow moves the line of 
mowers, the light of dawn upon their sunburned faces. 
With the * swish, swish ' of falling swaths they clear, 
with measured steps, their way across the field. The 
clink of their whetted scythe-blades sounds as sweet 
in the pleasant morning air as the matin song of the 
lark, poised so far up in the clear heaven that the un- 
risen sun is bright upon his quivering wings, or as the 
soft notes of the swallows floating idly round the 
gables of the barn. 

Again, the noonday heat beats fiercely on the empty 
field. Over all the valley lies the scent of hay. In 
the welcome shade of a great sycamore that, above 
the ruin of the old Norman mill, spreads wide its 
sheltering arms, the tired haymakers are lying motion- 
less and silent The dog that all the morning kept 
watch over the coats, the red handkerchiefs, the burly 
jars half buried in the long cool grass by the hedge- 
row, lies now in slumber^ dreaming of the chase. 
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The very butterflies have crept away out of the heat 
There is silence everywhere, save for the ripple of the 
stream, the hum of the restless insects poised above 
the trees, or the rattle of a machine, sounding faintly 
in some distant field. 

And now the shadows of the great elms creep far 
down the slope. Now twilight falls. But even when 
the round red moon is clear above the hills, and a 
great planet is burning in the quiet sky, dim figures 
still are moving op the grass. Still the great waggon 
creaks under its gathering load, and still the weary 
horses stand and wait 
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AFTER the hot, white highway, with its dust, and 
glare, it is relief unspeakable to turn aside 
through a gate that opens on the road, and to follow 
the path that winds downward through the meadows 
to the stream and the cool glade below. The valley 
seems filled to the very brim with noble trees : stately 
beeches and great oaks spreading out their arms far 
over the green wilderness ; larches straight and tall, 
springing straight up, a hundred feet or more, to meet 
the sunlight. About their feet runs a wild impene- 
trable tangle of briar and hazel and woodbine, 
brightened here and there with graceful blue cam- 
panulas. There is no scent to-day about these 
beautiful flowers. But in the twilight, when the dew 
is hedvy on the grass, when the sweet resinous odour 
of the larches lingers in the air, then these great# bells 
are full of delicate perfume. 

Farther down, between the woods and the river, is 
a belt of pastureland, where the cattle wade knee-deep 
in the rich grass. From the gate that opens on the 
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meadow, a path goes straight across — a pleasant path 
enough over the springy turf. But there is another 
track, not so well marked — indeed, a track that follows 
every winding of the stream. The stream is the 
border Hne between the field and the woodland. Its 
song is low to-day, but ev6n were its silver tongue 
entirely silent its course is plain to read. Tall spikes 
of willow-herb shine all along it, like a line of lamps. 
White heads of meadow-sweet, rising through the 
fringing alders, suggest litde heaps of foam that the 
brook has lightly tossed ashore. Art of man could 
hardly have devised a bridge more in keeping with 
the scene than the single log that here is laid across 
the brook, squared a little on one face, or, it may be, 
only worn by years of toiling feet. There is a slendei 
rail fastened across between two trees, but there is no 
manner of support in it — ^just a help to steady you in 
crossing. Yet the children of the village, coming 
down to look for cattle that have strayed among the 
thickets, walk fearlessly over, almost as soon as they 
can walk at all. 

Under the bridge is a deep, still pool, where you 
may see, if you move cautiously, the big trout, the old 
hands of the stream, poised in the slow -moving 
current or lying on the pebbles at the bottom. Over 
the winding shore there leans, from the green woods 
above, a fringe of young wych-elm and hazel, with 
here and there a coral-berried rowan. And clear cut 
against the soft blue shadows under them ivy and 
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honeysuckle hang down their lithe, long sprays. On 
every ledge of the steep rock, fern and moss and wood- 
sorrel have found harbourage. In the crevice of an 
old alder stump are the ruins of a dipper's nest, 
empty long ago, only just distinguishable from the 
moss, that has known no other place of growth, by the 
brown tinge of decay. A beautiful spot the birds 
fixed on for their home. A pleasant spot, too, for an 
idle summer day. The very ripple of the brook over 
the shingly bar lends a sense of coolness to the air. 
The long boughs of hazel join hands across the 
stream, and graceful wych-elms that lean over it 
temper the hot August sunshine. In the eternal twi- 
light of the woods the ring-dove coos, and pheasants 
crow ; and, as evening darkens, the gray rabbits frolic 
all along the edge of the meadow. 

It is a little stream, but it is an angler's stream, for 
all that. It is alive with trout. Small they are, 
certainly, as befits the smallness of their haunt, 
though there are more half-pounders here than at 
first sight you would think likely; and tales are 
current in the village of thumping fellows, two- 
pounders (angler's weight) that have been taken by 
the native fishermen. The rod of the village angler 
is often a stick cut from the hedge. Now and then a 
more ambitious sportsman fits himself out with a 
wonderful weapon, painted green, and with as many 
brass ferrules as a cart whip. His appliances are all 
rude in the extreme, but he fills his basket. Fly-fish- 
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ing is an art unknown to him. This is, indeed, no 

place for it. On a small, overgrown beck like this the 

fly-rod is useless. But for the man whose soul does 

not turn in abhorrence from that much-calumniated 

branch of sport there is excellent fishing to be had 

here with the worm. Nor is it wholly child's play, 

either. It is not by any means true that 'any fool 

can do it.' As Mr. Cummins says in his excellent 

hints to anglers, * Worm-fishing for trout . . . almost 

takes rank with the artificial fly.' 

The water is like glass, and withal most difficult to 

get at. Even the shortest of rods is no easy thing to 

handle here. But if your pride will not permit you 

thus to fill your creel, even though you could not fill 

it any other way, the mere delight of following a path 

like this is recompense enough. A quiet spot, too. 

The village angler is seldom abroad on a clear water. 

You may wander here all day and meet no living 

creature but a dipper or two, a blackbird coming down 

to cool his silver tongue, or the merry little tits that, 

like the born acrobats they are, swing across the 

stream by the lithe boughs just above your head. 

One angler, indeed, you may chance upon as you 

stroll quietly along. The footprints of the heron are 

plain on many a sandy fringe along the shore ; and 

once in a way you may stumble on the old gray fellow 

himself, 

* looking silent down 
On the trout that flash through the shadows brown.' 
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The banks of the brook are at length so completely 
overgrown that the only path is up the stream itself. 
The shore grows steeper yet, and higher, till it rises to 
an actual cliff, a wall of warm red sandstone, hung 
with ferns and harebells. The trout catch sight of you 
yards away, and scurry along up stream to give notice 
of your coming. Cunning fellows they are, knowing 
all about the angler and his art, gifted with greater 
craft than he. Suddenly a kingfisher, sweeping round 
a bend of the stream, comes on you unaware. Vainly 
he tries to pause in his swift flight, and so sails slowly 
by within arm's reach, all his glory of blue and green 
and chestnut plain to see — a very miracle of beauty. 
When at length you leave the stream and clamber up 
to higher ground, you find yourself on the open moor, 
far away from woods or meadows. Right on the 
horizon's edge, a hundred yards or more in front, 
stands a solitary stone. Half a mile higher up there 
is another, in the open moor, in whose faces have 
been cut, with a rude chisel, directions such as these : 

ROAD 
TO : PIC 
KRIN : O 
R:MAL. 

TON: 

Not only is no distance given and no direction, but 
even the road has long since disappeared. This one 
bears no mark of any kind. But there are old men 
living in the village who still repeat the tale that clings 

8 
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to it. Years ago a sheep-stealer, making his way 
home one night with his booty on his back, sat down 
to rest against this stone. The sheep must have, 
struggled and the rope caught over the top of the 
pillar. The man was unable to free himself, and in 
the morning some turf-cutters going to their work 
upon the moor found him cold and dead, hung by his 
own plunder on * The Hangman's Stone.' 

Here in the heart of the moorland, whose purple 
slowly deepens in the half-hearted sunshine, reigns the 
silence of the desert There is no homestead visible, 
no wall, no tree, no sign of tillage. The only sugges- 
tion of man's presence is the distant cart-track that 
shows here and there like a white thread, as it winds 
across the heath. As far as the eye can reach, 
stretches away on every hand the unbroken moorland. 
A very wilderness. And yet, in the wonder of its 
colouring, its quiet brown and sober purple, its patches 
of bright fern, its beds of golden peat- moss, its lines of 
rushes — colours all as softly blended as the hues of 
some rare Eastern carpet — in its solitude, in its very 
silence, there is charm beyond expression. Summer 
has not yet set its seal upon these moors. There is 
still wanting the crowning glory of the heather. The 
colour now is the hue of the budding, not the blossom- 
ing ling, whose close-growing foliage shows more of 
gray than of purple, wearing a hoary look, a sort 
of bloom, that one almost expects to be able to 
brush off. 
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And now, as the eye wanders over the wide land- 
scape, point after point betrays signs of man's dominion 
even here. The tracks of sheep and shepherds vein 
all the slopes like a green network. Those black dots 
on the moor are stacks of peat, and above them, on 
the sky-line, a turf-cart moves painfully along over the 
rough ground. Here and there a darker shade of 
heather than usual, or a taller growth of bracken, 
marks the site of a tumulus. A little rising on the 
sky-line, a mere flaw on the horizon's edge, is a mighty 
grave-mound, guarding the ashes of some nameless, 
long-forgotten warrior, some 

' sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish or disastrous rout 
Of battle.* 

Now, too, as you stand, alone and silent, in the 
great voiceless wilderness, you grow slowly conscious 
that the silence is not, after all, so entirely absolute. 
There is no wind to stir the red bells of the heather, 
and the * heat glimmer ' is dancing all across the moor. 
It is a warm day, for once, and the air is full of the 
hum of insects. The shouts of the driver of the turf- 
cart, vainly endeavouring to quicken the pace of his 
deliberate steed, plainly heard across half a mile of 
moorland, have disturbed a troop of plovers, that with 
plaintive cries of protest are sailing slowly this way. 
Now on their clear call breaks the wail of a peewit. 
A curlew drifts over, a mere speck that might have 
passed unseen but for the musical call that floats 
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downward through the quiet air. From a hollow 
worn deep into the hills, the only break in the wide 
sea of heather, comes, softened by the distance, the 
murmur of another stream. 

However still and lifeless may seem the open moor, 
by the brook at least there is stir and movement. To 
that wide hollow come down the children of the hills. 
In its quiet pools the slaves of Nature stoop to drink. 
Along its sandy shore you will find their traces, the 
footprints of heron and curlew, of otter and water-rat. 
As you make your slow way down, through knee-deep 
ling and sturdy stems of bracken, towards the stream, 
you may chance on fragments of eggshells, broadly 
dashed with rich tones of brown and buff, still lying 
among open spaces in the heather, just as the young 
snipes or peewits or curlews of the new generation left 
them long ago, in the springtime, when they scrambled 
out to stare with wondering eyes on the great green 
world : a colder world then, a world of rainier skies 
and paler sunshine, some * misty, moisty morning, 
when cloudy was the weather.' And, although they 
make no sign to-day, there are plenty of grouse, the 
true children of the wilderness, lying close among this 
thick growing heather, silently awaiting their baptism 
of fire. This is one of -the best grouse moors in 
England; and although you may perhaps walk a mile 
or more without disturbing a single brace of them from 
their lair among the ling, you will find their brown, 
pencilled feathers scattered far and wide over the moor. 
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Just as you catch sight of the stream, with its fringe of 
brake-fern and bog-myrtle, you hear the chatter of a 
party of ring-ouzels in a clump of stunted alders that 
lean over the water. They are much like blackbirds 
to look at ; but even if you fail to get a glimpse of 
their white gorgets, their loud alarm notes are quite 
enough to know them by. Another moment, and you 
discover the cause of their uneasiness. A hawk-like 
figure sails out of the one tall ash-tree that stands in 
the hollow a wrinkled, solitary patriarch, and settles 
on the ground. A hawk-like figure, certainly, but 
it is only a young cuckoo, followed still by its foster 
parents, a pair of pipits foraging for their insatiable 
foundling. He, for his part, sits on the ground with 
wide-spread wings and tail, and gaping mouth, and 
squalls for caterpillars like the spoiled child that 
he is. 

It is a pleasant path by which you make your way 
up stream, now along a strip of sand, now over a pile 
of warm-coloured sandstone, worn smooth by the 
spates of many winters, now through a jungle of sweet 
mountain fern and fragrant bog-myrtle, now over a 
broad expanse of soft, wet peat-moss, brown and 
green and red. You reach at length a more spacious 
hollow, a wide basin that the stream has carved out 
of the hill, as it boiled in flood-time round the huge 
boulders that lie strewn across its bed. All round 
rises a fringe of tall bracken, meeting the blue sky, 
shutting out the world. The rough banks are all 
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hung with green tongues of fern. In the crannies of 
the moss-covered rock, tufts of ling and pale-blue 
harebells bloom. The rubbish that the winter floods 
have stranded among the stones in mid stream is 
bright with hawkweed, with spikes of golden-rod, and 
tall blue scabious. Other streamlets find their way 
through the wall of bracken, mere threads of peat- 
stained water, stealing silently down to join the brook. 
On either side of them lie thick beds of moss, like 
lustrous velvet, here rich dark-green touched with pale 
pearl gray, now deepening into sober brown, and now 
kindling into fiery red. Here a patch of sundew 
spreads wide its glistening leaves. There a group of 
dainty bog pimpernels peep shyly out among the 
rushes, and one late lingering asphodel, most beauti- 
ial of marsh plants, stilf bears untarnished its ex- 
quisite, soft, golden stars. 

This is the very sanctuary of the moorland. 
Nothing is visible but the water and the flowers and 
the sky, the green wall of fern and ling and dark bog- 
myrtle. A sense of rest and peace is in the air, born 
of the pleasant murmur of the stream : 

A slumbrous sound— a sound that brings 

The feelings of a dream.' 

{ 

There is a stir among the bracken. A sturdy moun- 
tain sheep struggles through, and stands at gaze a 
moment, a picturesque figure, with his rough coat, his 
black face, his curved and wrinkled horns. A clear 
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emphatic call-note on the stream below foretells the 
appearance of a dipper. Here he comes, with that 
straight, swift flight the angler knows so well ; and, 
settling on a stone, bows and bows, and calls now 
and then in his bright cheery way, his snowy breast 
reflected in the brown pool beneath him. 

Now a couple of sand-martins pay a flying visit. 
They have come from the high banks farther down, 
in the interests of that troop of small brown figures 
that, crowded at the entrance of their burrow, are 
eagerly awaiting their return. They linger a moment 
or two, utter a few harsh notes, and are gone. Even 
swallows from the village a mile or more lower down 
find their way here, singing as they fly. There is no 
note of harshness on their silvery tongues. Some 
birds there are that sing in pairing time, and to be- 
guile the tedious vigil of their mates, brooding day 
after day over their eggs, and then are silent. Others 
seem to sing for the mere delight of singing, like the 
robin and the wren. The thrush cares nothing for 
the April rain. The joyous screaming of the swifts is 
never more exultant, more full of the triumph of the 
wing, than. when the sky is darkening to a storm. 
But the breezy twitter of the swallow is a song of the 
sunshine, full of the mere rapture of being, sung 
when skies are clear, when the soft summer air is full 
of sweet scents and pleasant sounds. So sing they 
now, these gentle sunny visitors, and then pausing 
in mid-air, stoop down to the brown water — 
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* And flash and dip in the ruffled wave, 

And a moment they float and quiver, 
Through the golden rings which their shining wings 
Beat out of the crystal river. * 

A mile or more to the westward of the stream there 
is a group of ancient grave-mounds. There is nothing 
specially remarkable about them. They stand a 
hundred paces back from the rough cart-track across 
the moorland, unknown and unnoticed. There are 
twenty: of them in all. A few of them have been 
disturbed ; but for the most part they are apparently 
much as they were when — who shall say how many 
centuries ago ? — they were piled over the ashes of the 
slain. A gray-haired villager, whose * common rights ' 
had brought him on the hill a hundred times to cut 
the sandy turf that in all the country round serves the 
cottagers for fuel, had never noticed them. He knew 
at once, however, what manner of mounds they were. 
He had always understood that the 'Three Howes' 
lower down had been made to cover people killed in 
battle. He himself had been present at the opening 
of * Thrush's Hobb,' in which there was * nothing but 
a few bits of pot.' He had clear view^ as to what 
might be under them, and he was ready enough to 
help with spade or pick. * I've heard my mother tell,' 
said the old man, as he took off his coat, *of her 
brother who went for a souldier. How, after a battle, 
they did cart 'em in heaps and scale 'em in all together, 
common souldiers and gentlemen with gould watches 
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in their pockets. Wheer 'twere I deant rightly mind 
now. 'Twas a vast of years ago. Mother were eighty 
when she died, and she Ve been dead this twenty 
year.' 

One barrow that had been already opened, perhaps 
by treasure-seekers, had been piled over two massive 
stones, so placed as to suggest that a body had been 
laid between them, and then covered with a great heap 
of stones. In their original form these barrows were 
no doubt stones, and nothing more. The earth, with 
which in our time all the crevices are filled, is an 
acqident ; has bfcen added in innumerable, inappreci- 
able touches by the slow hand of Nature alone. As 
the great stones — altogether a couple of cartloads or 
more — were dug out, and the moimd slowly cleared 
away, it was seen that the fibrous roots of the ling, 
with which the barrows were all overgrown, had gone 
' deep into this earth within. In the very heart of the 
tumulus field-mice had their tunnels, and in one place 
the spade cut through the gallery of a weasel, strewn 
with the bones of birds. The weasel contrived to 
keep out of sight, but as one of the larger stones was 
being loosened a beautiful chestnut-coated mouse 
leaped out from under it and ran for its life. There 
was little cover for it in the short heather, and it was 
soon caught. * What is it ?' called the old man, who 
had not seen it start. * Is it a hag-worm P he added 
anxiously. *Take care, they're a most venisome 
beast' 
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By slow degrees the morund was cleared away, and 
at length only four stones remained, so large and so 
firmly rooted in the ground that for a long time the 
pick-axe failed to stir them. They seemed part of the 
very hill itself. But until they were raised the secret 
of the barrow must still be unrevealed. Three of them 
were at length loosened and rolled back. The fourth, 
unlike the others, stood erect, and was more deeply 
bedded still. It came out at last, however, and it was 
seen that the underside of it, and all the earth on 
which it rested, were blackened as by fire. There was 
a layer of dark earth some inches thitk. The stones 
all round were burnt, the smaller ones almost through. 
It seemed as if the body of the dead man had been 
burnt on the spot ; that one ponderous stone had then 
been set upright upon the ashes, that three other huge 
blocks had been laid round it, and the whole covered 
*with smaller, but still heavy, stones, several cartloads 
in all. The black earth was all carefully sifted, but 
nothing more was discovered than two small scraps of 
bone. A second barrow yielded a precisely similar 
result. On the ground was the layer of ashes. On 
the massive blocks above were marks of fire. Over 
all was the protecting pile of stones. No more was 
found — no scrap of metal, no fragment of pottery or 
flint ; no clue whatever to the name or story of the 
unremembered dead. 

At the comer of that clump of trees yonder, on the 
next shoulder of the hill, there is another group of 
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graves, nearer to our time by a matter of two thousand 
years or so, and, indeed, surrounded by a wall, but 
otherwise with almost less evidence of their origin 
than even these rude prehistoric tumuli. A grassy 
road, hardly passable now by reason of the fern and 
heather, the foxgloves and thistles that, stealing down 
from the moors above, have sought, not vainly, to 
reclaim it, leads past the unused entrance. Below 
the road the ground falls steeply to the river. 
So completely is the old lane grown over, that, as you 
stroll along, it seems to melt away before you in a 
mist of green. At each end of the old stone wall 
that skirts it on the right towers a gigantic beech- 
tree. All along the wall hangs down over the gray 
parapet a fringe of mountain-ash and thorn. In this 
wall is an old gateway, built up and long disused. 
Above it, on a rough-hewn stone, is carved in rude 
characters a date — no more. It is barely a century 
old, and yet when you climb the wall and stand inside 
the enclosure the whole ground is so completely 
overgrown with bracken and woodbine and briars, so 
entirely carpeted with moss and primrose leaves and 
sorrel, so dense with strong young saplings, that there 
is not the faintest sign discernible that this was ever a 
•God's acre'; that a place so desolate can really 
have been once a spot where sorrowing souls 

* have sown 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts. 
Their bread of life, alas ! no more their own.* 
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But under the jungle of fern and heath, of ling and 
crowberry, the low mounds of the old dalesmen can 
still be faintly traced. No headstones tell their name 
or home or story. What matter ? This green pall of 
Nature's weaving is more beautiful than the marbles 
over the burial-place of kings. Of a spot far less fair 
than this the poet wrote — little dreaming of the time 
when his own ashes would be laid there too — *It 
might make one in love with death to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place.' The four tall 
beech-trees at the corners spread their arms over it 
like guardian angels: A holy calm broods over the 
forgotten graves, a calm unbroken by the song of the 
river, deepened by the rustle of the leaves above, by 
the hum of insects, and the notes of birds. Nor less 
the stillness in those old days, unrecorded and for- 
gotten, when the simple Quakers of the dales walked 
with slow pace along this quiet lane, with footsteps 
hushed upon the soft green turf ; when they stood in 
silence round the open grave, and, turning, left their 
dead in the solitude of the everlasting hills. 
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CAMPING OUT. 

OF all ways of spending a holiday, perhaps there 
is none that takes a man more completely out 
of the grooves of ordinary everyday life than a few 
weeks under canvas — a fortnight or so of genuine 
gipsy life with a trio of kindred spirits, ready to make 
the best of everything, and resolutely equal to every 
emergency. And although it lacks that crowning 
element of peril which makes yachting, hunting, and 
mountaineering doubly dear to the soul of the English- 
man, it has at least the charm of actual inconvenience. 
To fling off for a time the trappings of civilization, to 
know for a few weeks the comforts of an easy, sensible 
costume, are what most men who make real holiday 
regard among its indispensable features. And for him 
who has strength and hardihood sufficient for it ; for 
him who has not yet passed the limits of that golden 
age that can take a wetting with impunity, who does 
not stay to weigh the chances of rheumatism, who has 
no treacherous liver to reckon with, there are few 
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things with more possibility of pleasure in them than 
that plunge into uncivilized life called camping out. 

Given fine weather there is nothing better. In the 
freedom of tent-life you have not only the comfort of 
* rational dress/ but you are unfettered by such trifles 
as chairs and tables, to say nothing of the many super- 
fluous aids and implements of ordinary everyday experi- 
ence. In a spacious tent there is, it is true, scope for 
considerable luxury. But a large tent is a very cumber- 
some thing to carry, requiring special means of trans- 
port, and one most important point for the amateur 
gipsy to consider is the lightness of his equipment. 

Many a man has no doubt made his first campaign 
under the regulation military canvas, with a heavy 
pole and multitudinous ropes and tent-pegs. But the 
old hand will probably prefer a simpler structure, 
needing no pole in the ordinary sense, and only two 
ropes and tent-pegs at the most. For a party of four 
an excellent shelter for the night — and that is really all 
that is necessary— is made by supporting a sheet of 
canvas on a ridge pole of bamboo which rests on two 
crossed bamboos at either end. To keep the floor 
dry, another piece of canvas is buttoned all round 
inside. On this you lie, preferably in a 'sleeping- 
bag,' which need not, of course, be so elaborate as that 
of * The Campaign in the Cevennes.' In that case 
there was no tent whatever. Even a little affair like 
this is something to carry, and for transporting it and 
other necessaries there is nothing better than a light 
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cart on high bicycle wheels drawn- or pushed by 
members of the expedition. Such a cart can go any- 
where and do anything. Some men who prefer more 
sleeping room and greater luxury take a donkey with 
them to carry the whole apparatus of tent, bedding, 
crockery, and provisions. 

In camping out, as in every other holiday experience 
a man learns to economize time and space — to say 
nothing of toil and temper — by discarding all super- 
fluous conveniences and appliances. He gives up 
the elaborate camp-kit, the luxurious folding-chair, 
the ingenious cooking stove. He no longer hangs a 
useless and dangerous revolver over his head at night. 
By degrees he cuts down his personal equipment to 
little more than a tooth-brush, a towel, and a piece of 
soap. Then, who so happy as the amateur gipsy, out 
of reach of post or telegraph, in blissful ignorance of 
any news of war, or politics, or fashion ? 

After a long tramp among the hills you pitch your 
tent, on a summer's evening, in some quiet nook as 
far as may be from all sight or sound of traffic. Per- 
haps it is on the edge of a wood, in whose cool 
depths the pheasant crows, and among whose swaying 
greenness sounds at intervals the ringdove's pleasant 
call. One by one the gray rabbits steal softly out and 
frolic all along the border of the cover. The smoke 
of the camp-fire seems quite in keeping with the scent 
of the woodbine, and the sweet incense of Virginia in 
perfect harmony with the fragrance of the hay. In 
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the peace of the still summer night you wake to hear 
the busy rush of the brook, to listen to the musical 
voices of the wandering owls. What more refreshing 
than the sweet air of dawn, when the shadows of the 
great elms lie far along the dewy slopes, when the few 
singers of the summer woodland are astir, and life 
begins to waken among the buildings of the farm ? 

Sunrise is, as far as very many of us are concerned, 
one of those things we have to take on trust It is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that the percentage of 
people who have actually seen it for themselves is 
small. Sunset, on the other hand, is familiar to every- 
one. Of moonlight, too, we know something, and 
poets never tire of eulogizing its beauty. There are 
few tenderer or more poetic touches in all Shelley than 
the description of 

•That orbed maiden with white fire laden.* 

There are few breezier verses in the * Irish Melodies ' 
than *The Young May Moon.' Perhaps there is 
nothing in * The Lays of Ancient Rome ' more sweet 
than 

* the whispers 

Of plighted youth and maid, 

In April's ivory moonlight, 

Beneath the chestnut shade.' 

Campbell's touch is heavier, but his verses sound as if 
they were written in the light at least of his own ex- 
perience. The * murmur' that followed the stolen 
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kiss is at any rate possible, thougii it is perhaps a 
little doubtful if * the modest moon ' could, even if it 
would, have revealed the * blush' that the poet says 
accompanied it 

Even pictures of the moonlight are apt to have a 
flavour of the midnight oil, that more reliable if less 
romantic luminary of which poets, in common with 
more sober writers, probably know -more than of the 
softer, tenderer glimpses of the moon. And when 
poets sing of sunrise and the splendour of the dawn 
we feel sceptical. Homer's epithets, simple and 
straightforward, are exquisitely real — have an un- 
mistakable ring of truth about them. In his time 
men were more familiar with the first gleam of day- 
light. In those dark ages it really was a case of early 
to bed and early to rise with all classes of society. 
The copybook heading wa^ not, as with us, intended 
only for ploughboys, sweeps, and milkmaids. 

Of modem minstrels, perhaps not one in a thousand 
has ever, in the open air at any rate, really watched 
the morning grow. And as we read their descriptions 
— true and beautiful, no doubt — of the wonder of it, 
we cannot help now and then thinking of the man 
who wrote of winter in bed, with his hand through a 
hole in the blanket. And yet the witching glamour 
of the moonlight, and even the gorgeous splendour of 
the sunset are nothing compared with the glory of the 
dawn. The Young May Moon has not half the 
charm of the young May Mom within an hour of sun- 

9 
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rise ; when the dew glistens on the grassy slopes, when 
the copses that skirt the upland pasture are all ring- 
ing with the notes of thrush and blackbird, when the 
mellow music of the woodjark drifts in mighty circles 
overhead, when the lapwings rise and fall beyond the 
gray rampart of the hill in front — mere patches of 
black upon the pale blue heaven, when all the air is 
full of sweet scents and pleasant sounds. If the Lass 
of Richmond Hill really was * more bright than May 
Day morn,' she was a winsome maid indeed. 

The angler who has been down to the river before 
the sun was up knows well the charm there is about 
the hour of dawn. What if there be a white rime on 
all the fields along the stream ? What if his fingers 
do stiffen slowly on the rod ? What matter even if his 
creel go back as empty as it came ? There is no time 
when the hills, the river, the fringe of woodland are 
more full of life and beauty than just before sunrise 
on a late April morning. The yachtsman, too, re- 
members with delight that wonderful hour before the 
dawn when he has all the world to himself — before 
he has been compelled by the ' swish-swish * of the 
bare-footed, red-cotton night-capped deck- swabbers to 
take refuge in the rigging ; while the men, indeed, are 
still all asleep in the foc'sl ; while, through the open 
skylight of the saloon he 

* can hear the cabin snorioi( 
With universal nose.* 
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The sea is like glass. From the shore comes now 
and then the croak of an unseen heron. Curlews 
stalk along the golden weed on the edge of the water. 
Perhaps even a seal will venture near, and lifting his 
gray head above the surface, stare inquiringly at the 
strange figure in the stern. 

No one can realize more completely the utmost 
beauty of the sunrise than he who has watched it from 
a bivouac among the mountains ; when, through gray 
mists that roll up the rocky slopes, torrents show here 
and there like broken threads of silver ; when the rifts 
and the ruggedness of the nearer ranges are veiled in 
rich robes of purple ; when distant mountains, faints 
rose-coloured, ethereal, 

*lie 
On the living glow of the amber sky, 
Like gates of the golden dawn.' 

Marvellous, too, is the splendour of sunrise above the 
snow-line. After a brief, uneasy slumber, on the shelf 
of the little refuge, stretched on the damp straw, rolled 
in one of the familiar black blankets, you are roused 
by preparations for breakfast ; sticks are already 
crackling in the stove ; the men are putting lumps of 
ice into the grimy cooking pot with fingers whose 
blackness is happily hidden by the darkness. You 
hurry on your undried clothes, struggle into your wet 
boots, and make your way outside for a breath of fresh 
air. What a miracle of loveliness stretches away on 
every side ! The misery of the unrestful shelf is for- 
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gotten in a moment. Stiffness and fatigue, damp 
clothes and muddy coffee, are all unthought of. Last 
night thqisnow was soft and treacherous, and gave way 
under every footstep. Before you gained the * refuge,' 
darkness already settling down over the vast solitude, 
a storm of sleet was sweeping across the glacier, blind- 
ing, pitiless, making its way to your very skin. Now, 
in the keen air of morning, the stainless surface is all 
crisp and hard, and glitters as if strewn with diamonds. 
Against a cloudless sky there rise in calm majesty the 
white forms of distant Summits, glowing already with 
the fire of sunrise, while blue shadows linger in the 
hollows. 

But that was long ago, a memory, it may be, of 
days 

* When we were young, and life was fresh and sweet' 

There ought to be some compensations in the misery 
of mountaineering. There are many men, no doubt, 
who consider that sunrise before breakfast is a 
spectacle too dearly purchased, even in summer, at 
the cost of turning out at an hour so barbarous ; who 
would ask, with Hood : 

* Why from a comfortable pillow start 

To see faint flushes in the east awaken ?' 

No, for most of us the hour before sunrise is an hour 
in bed. Few men but are inclined to agree that : 

' A man that's fond precociously of stirring 
Must be a spoon.' 
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There are, of course, exceptions. It would be highly 
unbecoming on the milkmaid's part to object to face 
the bitterness of the very coldest of Decembers. 
But: 

* An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 

Who used to haste the dewy grass among. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn : 
Well — he died young.* 

And the comfort of his couch is not, after all, so very 
great as to induce the camper-out to lie very long after 
the first gleam of consciousness. But there is another 
view of it Camping out is all very well in fine 
weather. Fine weather is the one supreme factor that 
dominates all others. The best of tents, the most 
jovial and contented company are not proof against 
the long steady soak that finds out the weak spot alike 
in canvas and in character, and that sooner or later 
must prove victor, and drive the dripping campers to 
the shelter of stone walls and of a roof that is sound 
against the weather. Perhaps you have pitched the 
tent under the lee of a high bank, screened entirely 
from the wind, and after a jovial evening round the 
camp-fire have packed yourselves away within the 
narrow limits of the sleeping space. In the night the 
wind changes, and you wake to find the rain driving 
straight into the tent, which only the weight of four 
damp bodies keeps from being carried bodily away. 

Or you camp in an orchard with high expectations 
of home-made bread, milk, eggs, and butter from the 
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neighbouring farm. In a rash moment you have left 
the tent to take care of itself, and find on your return 
that your little domain, like the imaginary * fair garden' 
of Mr. Silas Wegg, has been * rooted up by pigs/ 
which have made booty of your portable property, and 
left their mark on everything they could not carry off. 
A few crumbs scattered in the tent-door are all that 
remains of your last loaf. The bottle of lime juice^ 
with the cork gnawed short off, is lying twenty yards 
away in the orchard. The camera has been turned 
over and trodden on. The clean handkerchiefs have 
been trampled in the dirt. 

Nor is it a pleasant experience when the cart breaks 
down on a stony mountain road, five miles from every- 
where, night coming on, and a steady drizzling rain 
just setting in. There is nothing for it but to carry 
everything. Never did the photographic apparatus 
seem so awkward and unnecessary, never was the 
spirit-stove so angular and unyielding, never was the 
tent so heavy and cumbersome. But if there is a man 
in the company who can lead a song, if only * verses 
of two lines with a chorus of ten,' it is wonderful how 
. * youth and health and courage high ' will disregard 
even troubles such as these. At the worst you can 
generally fall back on a farm, and the despised 
comforts of civilization. Farmers are generally well 
disposed towards the gentleman gipsy, knowing well 
the difference between the amateur vagabond and the 
professional, with an eye to rabbits and the hen-roost. 
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After all, it is no bad thing, when you are wet and 
dispirited and worn out, to be able to retreat on a 
comfortable shelter, where you may meditate at leisure 
on the uncertainties of the English climate, on the 
misery of a wet tent, on the unspeakable discomforts 
of stormy weather under canvas. 
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SEDGEMOOR. 

IT is rather more than two centuries since, in the 
dark hours before a summer dawn, the plain of 
Sedgemoor was the scene of * the last fight, deserving 
of the name of battle, that has been fought on English 
ground.' To these familiar and much-quoted words 
Macaulay adds a note that * Little is now to be learned 
by visiting the field of battle, for the face of the 
country has been greatly changed ; and the old 
Bussex Rhine, on the banks of which the great 
struggle took place, has long disappeared. The Rhine 
now called by that name is of later date, and takes a 
different course.' 

But although the old historic ditch was certainly 
filled up many years ago, in great part at least, its 
course can still be clearly traced across the meadows, 
and it is possible to stand to-day upon the very spot 

* Where Monmouth's boors, with hearts of proof, 
Still kept the foaming horse aloof : 
And scorned to fly, nor deigned to yield, 
While, ere he fled the hopeless field, 
Flashed their stout leader's pike.' 
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The modern Rhine was made, in the course of im- 
provements in the drainage of the moor, to shorten 
the windings of the older watercourse, which, far back 
in the history of Somerset, was an artery of traffic for 
the district. There is a tradition in the neighbour- 
hood that the stone to build the church of Weston 
Zoyland was brought on rafts along the Bussex Rhine, 
from quarries still visible on Sutton Hill. The field 
of battle has been drained, and some of it is under the 
plough. But by far the greater part is still pasture- 
land. The changes in it are not very apparent to the 
eye, and the scene of conflict, with its few trees and 
fewer hedgerows, is probably much what it was when 
the followers of * King Monmouth ' left Bridgwater at 
the dead of night, and marched by winding ways 
across the moor to attack the army of King James. 

The plain of Sedgemoor lies in the very heart of 
Somerset. It is bordered, on the one hand, by the 
long straight line of the Polden Hills, and on the 
other by outlying spurs of the Quantocks. It extends 
from Bridgwater to Somerton, and occupies a space of 
rather more than 13,000 acres. In Alfred's time, so 
Asser tells us, the moor was covered * by water and by 
vast and impassable peat-bogs.' And William of 
Malmesbury, writing three hundred years later, gives 
much the same account of it. The whole tract was 
once entirely covered by the sea, with the exception 
of a long low hill lying in the centre, and a few isolated 
knolls of no great elevation, on which have been built 
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hamlets or homesteads, whose name-endings are good 
evidence of their old surroundings. Such, for example, 
are the three villages of Weston Zoyland, Middlezoy, 
and Othery on the long ridge in the middle of the 
moor. Such is Chedzoy, on a slight rising to the 
northward. Such, too, scattered at various points 
over the wide level, are Andersey, Horsey, Bradney, 
Peasy, Penzoy, Perchay, Langhay, Athelney. The 
spot where some of Feversham's troops were camped 
is still called Zog — as a native lucidly explained to the 
writer, * 'cause it be zuch a zoggy plaace.' 

In 1303 a Commission was appointed to devise some 
means of preventing the floods to which the moor was 
liable from the frequent overflow of its sluggish rivers. 
But there is no evidence that anything was done. 
The first real drainage was probably in 1791, when 
many new rhines were cut. Further improvements 
were eflfected in 1833, and in 1880 the district was 
taken in hand by the Somerset Drainage Com- 
missioners, who built pumping stations for draining 
off the water from the ditches into the moorland 
rivers. In the course of these operations the existing 
rhines and rivers were deepened, and, in some 
instances, their direction altogether changed. The 
result of these improvements ha? been not so much 
an alteration in the face of the country as in the 
health of the inhabitants. The marsh ague, once 
the scourge of the district, has now almost wholly dis- 
appeared. 
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But there is more than mere names to remind us of 
the long- vanished sea. The houses of Weston Zoy- 
land, the village on the edge of the battlefield, are 
literally built upon the sand. Underneath there is a 
bed of shingle, and lower down is the red marl which 
is the foundation of these ancient islands. At many 
points upon the moor are banks of sand containing 
recent sea-shells of the same species as those washed 
up to-day on the shores of the Bristol Channel, now 




far distant. In similar sand-hills on the field of battle 
have been found the bones of men and horses — a 
further piece of evidence as to the comparatively un- 
disturbed condition of the ground. The entire plain 
is but very slightly raised above sea-level, and would 
be frequently flooded by the salt-water, were it not for 
the walls along the coast. Parts of it are often under 
water now, in the winter, from the rising of the rivers ; 
and in the autumn of 1891, when the bank of the 
river Parret gave way, the whole moor was flooded. 
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Weston Zoyland, like many other outlying hamlets, 
was once more surrounded by the waves, and for 
weeks together the only communication with the be- 
leaguered villages was by means of boats. It has 
always been a vital point in building a cottage on the 
moor to find a site upon a * hill.' * Do you call this a 
hill F said a traveller to a native of the Zoyland, sur- 
veying the apparently unbroken sweep of level land 
about him. * Well, sir, we call it a hill because it is 
never under water in the winter.' 

The men of Somerset regard with pride the gray 
towers of their ancient churches ; and within the bounds 
of Sedgemoor there are some which may rank not very 
far behind the works of master-builders at Wrington, 
at Wells, and at Glastonbury. The noble tower of 
Weston Zoyland, rising high above its little village, 
looks across the level landscape over a scene of 
singular historic interest. From the houses of the 
hamlet, some at least of whose old white walls and 
roofs of gusset thatch were standing, doubtless, when 
on the eve of battle the royal troops found quarters 
here ; beyond the green belt of orchards, the noble 
elms and stately poplars that cluster round the village, 
stretches far away to the eastward a sweep of corn-land 
that ranks among the very richest in the island. Just 
seen over the Polden Hills is the Tor of Glastonbury, 
crowned with the gray ruin of the chapel of St. 
Michael. The fate of an earlier church upon the hill 
is alluded to by John of Glastonbury. * At this time 
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in the year 1275, on the third Ides of September, the 
chapel of S. Michael of Torre fell down by reason of 
an earthquake.' The tower now standing is of later 
date, probably of the fourteenth century. The low 
mound to the southward, half hidden among green 
elms and orchards, is the famous mound of Athelney. 
If in the pages of history there is one tale more than 
another that seizes on the childish fancy, it is the story 
of Alfred and the cakes ; and there are perhaps few 
historic spots in this country better known — at least 
by name — than the scene of that picturesque if 
mythical incident. But the face of the country has 
been so altered by the labour of a thousand years that 
it may almost be questioned whether the very dialect 
is in the lapse of the ten centuries much more greatly 
changed than the natural features of the district. 
Vanished is the * forest of alders * with all its * stags 
and roe-bucks.' Gone are the *vast and impassable 
peat-bogs ' that offered so good a barrier to the king's 
enemies. Even the two slow-moving, silent rivers go 
by unseen. A green belt of woodland — a wandering 
line of elms and poplars, of clustering orchards, with 
here and there a red roof showing through — marks the 
course of the Parret ; and behind the well-kept earth- 
works nearer by flow the brown waters of the Tone. The 
meeting-place of the rivers, which we have been taught 
to think of as the site of Athelney, is a mile distant 
from the island. This intervening space, now a wide 
sweep of level pasture-land, was in Alfred's time, and 
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for at least three centuries later, filled with alder 
forest, and although it was all called by the Chroniclers 
the Isle of Athelney, the knoll to which we give the 
name now was the only spot of dry,land within it. 

The ancient name of the island, as given by the old 
Chroniclers and in Domesday Book — -^thelinga aeg 
— survives as East Lyng, a village at no great distance 
off, built on a spur of the rising ground that farther 
westward grows into the Quantock hills — a picturesque 
little hamlet, with its tall gray tower, its elms and 
orchards, its white walls and roofs of russet thatch. 
Of the fort which the old writers say the King built 
at Athelney all trace has disappeared. But other 
defences with which Alfred guarded his retreat have 
suffered less from spade and plough. In the middle 
distance, at Borough Bridge, close to where the rivers 
meet, is the bold rising called the Stan, or, as the 
moorfolk have christened it, the Burbridge Mump. 
It is a steep conical hill, higher than Athelney, and 
crowned by what seem to be the ruins of a church. 
The structure was, however, never more complete 
than now, and stands unfinished and forlorn, much in 
the state in which its builders left it, in the early years 
of last century. It stands high above the level of the 
moor ; and modern as it is, its square tower, its roof- 
less walls and vacant window, add not a little to the 
landscape. Little is known of the history of the 
church, but the grassy ramparts on the summit of 
the knoll, worn down by the foot of Time and hardly 
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distinguishable now, round the rude building, have 
played a part in English story. In the summer of 
1645, when Goring was loitering in the West, with an 
army that his master was calling for in vain, he had 
an outpost on that hill, a mere handful of men, who 
three days after the rout at Langport surrendered at 
the first sound of Roundhead trumpets. They were 
but a handful, and the Ironsides were coming. But 
the earthworks are centuries older even than King 
Charles's day. This fort at Borough Bridge, a similar 
work — now quite destroyed — on another knoll a mile 
distant, together with the ridge between them, a 
natural dyke strengthened and improved by art, formed 
a chief part of Alfred's stronghold. We are perhaps 
too much accustomed to think of the King as in 
hiding. But the Chroniclers, dwelling though they 
do upon his hardships and his perils, give us less a 
picture of a solitary fugitive, lurking in the swamps 
and thickets, than of a dauntless leader of men, not only 
holding his own, but pressing hard upon the enemy. 

To the northward, on the southern slope of the 
Polden Hills is Ethandune, the scene of the victory 
Alfred had waited for so long. There are green 
mounds upon the hill above that may well mark the 
position of the Danish camp where the fierce vikings 
gathered round the royal minstrel, little dreaming 
* of the coming fight, 
When that skilled hand, that swept so light 
The harpstrings, would, with sterner grasp, 
The shaft of vengeful war-axe clasp.' 

10 
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Nearer to Athelney, but hidden by a screen of elms, 
is AUer, where Guthnim and thirty of his captains, 
converted at the sword-point, underwent the rite of 
baptism. At Wedmore, a few miles to the northward, 
are the massy foundations of the palace where Alfred 
entertained his humbled enemy. Writers of the time, 
and later, speak, in their description of Athelney, of a 
monastery which the King founded there to com- 
memorate his great deliverance. A hundred years 
since some parts of it were still visible, but there is no 
trace of it now beyond some dressed blocks built into 
the wall of the farm at the foot of the hill, and a few 
fragments of similar stone still lying on the ground. 
The * barely two acres ' of William of Malmesbury — in 
the midst of which stands a small and ugly obelisk 
set up in the first year of this century in honour of the 
event associated with the spot — are now laid down in 
clover; but when the land was under the plough 
broken tiles from the flooring of the monastery were 
from time to time turned up. By far the most 
interesting object connected with the place, we might 
almost say even with the time, and almost as familiar 
to us as the story of the cakes, is Alfred's * jewel' — a 
crystal set in gold, with a figure in coloured enamel, 
possibly a portrait, showing through the stone. Its 
use was long a problem, but it has of late been made 
tolerably certain that it was — not a personal ornament, 
but the handle of a pointer or reading staff, such as 
we know were kept in the great, cathedrals of Salisbury 
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and Canterbury for the use of the master of the choir. 
The pointer itself was perhaps of horn, and although 
this has long since decayed, the * jewel' was found 
buried in the earth, half-way between Bridgwater and 
Athelney, in 1693. The pin of gold which held it in 
the socket still remains in place. Alfred himself, in his 
translation of Gregory's * Pastoralis,' states his inten- 
tion of placing in the see of every Bishop in the realm, 
with a copy of the book, * a reading staff of [the value 
of] fifty mancuses.' The legend round the gem, 
iELFRED . MEC . HEHT . GEWVRCAN — 'Alfred had me 
made ' — seems clear evidence that here we have the 
head of one of these very staves ; that in this there 
has survived one of the most cherished treasures of 
the little monastery, a very real link with the great 
West Saxon sovereign himself. 

Round the tall spire of St. Mary's lies the old river 
port of Bridgwater, birthplace of Blake, and starting- 
point of Monmouth's midnight march. Beyond is 
Cannington, where the Fair Rosamund was born, and 
in whose long-ruined cloisters she passed her girlish 
days. In the gap between Ham Hill and a low spuf 
of the Quantocks is the old town of Langport — once, 
as its name implies, a * haven of ships '; where the 
great Roundhead captains, fresh from Naseby, wrecked 
the last chances of the Cavaliers. It was from the 
tower of Chedzoy, about a mile to the northward, that 
the advance of Feversham's army was watched through 
a telescope which is still preserved at Taunton. It 
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was in Chedzoy, too, that Monmouth mounted a fresh 
horse as he was flying from the field. The borrowed 
steed was brought back later by the Duke's servant, 
Williams, who, taken by the Royalists, met his death 
calmly at the hands of Jeffreys, refusing to give any 
information that might bring harm upon his comrades 
or his cause. Here, too, the Duke gave one of the 
children of the village a blue ribbon from his dress, 
with the silver buckle set round with crystals, which is 
still at Taunton. The button of gold thread shown 
with it is said to have been accidentally ripped from 
Monmouth's coat at a review by the bayonet of one of 
his own men. On the wall of the church in Chedzoy 
are seen, scored deep into the stone, the marks which 
it is said the rebels made by sharpening scythes to 
make pike-heads for * King Monmouth.' 

Nearer to Weston Zoyland, on the very skirts of the 
village, in the meadows to the northward, lies the field 
of battle. The line of silver to the westward, about a 
quarter of a mile from the church, marks the modern 
channel of the Bussex Rhine. The ancient course 
which guarded Feversham's encampment runs farther 
out, until it is at least a hundred yards from the newer 
Rhine; and although it is at least seventy years — 
perhaps a hundred — since the ditch was filled up, con- 
taining then about *two feet of water, and mud enough 
to bury a man,' its course can still be easily made out. 
In its long hollow water still lies in rainy weather, and 
marsh plants still flourish in its swampy soil. The 
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Lang moor Rhine, which often gives its name to this 
part of the moor, and where the discharge of a pistol 
by a rebel officer gave the Royal outposts the alarm, 
runs some distance to the northward. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, July 5, 1685, that 
Lord Feversham — by birth Louis Durras, a Frenchman, 
and nephew of the great Turenne— on his way from 
Somerton to Bridgwater, where Monmouth's army 
was encamped, pitched his tents by Zoyland village. 
Not reckoning the militia, who were quartered at 
Middlezoy and Othery, and who took no part in the 
engagement, * Feversham had under him a force of 
about 2,000 infantry, 700 cavalry, and 16 guns. The 
latter were placed at some distance from the village, 
on the Bridgwater road, whence some of them were 
dragged next morning, at the critical period of the 
battle, by the coach-horses of Bishop Mew. Five of 
the Royal regiments occupied, near Weston Zoyland, 
the very ground where, forty years before, Fairfax had 
reviewed his men before the siege of Bridgwater, 
bringing with him to the storming the guns he had 
taken from King Charles at Naseby, not a month 
before. Two men at least took Monmouth's side who 
had played a part in that earlier, greater fight for faith 
and freedom. Perrot was there, that lieutenant of 
Harrison who planned, with Blood, the robbery of 
the Crown jewels. And Basset, one of Cromwell's 
captains, commanded that battalion of the men of 
Taunton who were killed or taken almost to a man. 
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Defoe, too, as ready with his pike as with his pen to 
fight for his rehgion, was serving in the rebel ranks. 
The cavalry were billeted in the village. Feversham 
also had his headquarters there, in a house of which 
one wall only now is standing. It was in this house 
that Mary Bridge, indignant at the insult offered to 
her mother by a Royal officer, seized the sword which 
he had laid aside, and stabbed the ruffian to the heart. 
The child — she was not quite twelve years old — was 
brought before Kirke. He not only gave her imme- 
diate liberty, but presented her with the weapon, which 
is in existence still, requesting that it might be handed 
down through the future Mary Bridges of the family. 
A relic connected with Feversham himself is still pre- 
served at Taunton. It is the dish, alluded to by 
Macaulay, used by the General at supper the night 
before the battle. It is a broad, shallow plaque, 
nearly twenty inches in diameter, of Hispano-Moorish 
workmanship, ornamented with conventional figures in 
white on a lustrous metallic brown ground. The 
quaint drawing of an eagle in the centre is brown upon 
a white ground. 

The approach of Feversham had been watched 
through Sparke's telescope from Chedzoy tower, and 
the tidings carried to the Duke. His first idea was 
flight. Monmouth was an experienced soldier. None 
knew better than himself that his cause was hopeless, 
his position desperate. 

Three weeks had passed since, at daybreak of June 1 1, 
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the sails of his httle armament had been sighted 
from the cliffs of Lyme. When, four days later, 
Monmouth left the town, the standards, blazoned with 
the lofty words, Pro religione et libertatt^ were followed 
by a force 3,000 strong. Such was at that time the 
temper of the West that no better cry could have been 
raised than this : ' For Faith and Freedom.' Three 
years before a Government informer had written to his 
chief : * Were this wicked town (Taunton) brought 
down to obedience, all the West of England would 
be then very regular, for it is the nursery of rebellion 
in these parts.' A year later the Mayor of Taunton 
had written to the Government, after wrecking two 
Dissenting places of worship : * We burnt ten cart-loads 
of pulpit, doors, gates, and seats upon the market- 
place. We staid till three in the morning, before all 
were burnt. We were very merry. The bells rung 
all night. The church is now full — thank God for it 
The fanaticks dare not open their mouths.' What 
wonder that the men of Taunton were ready * to rise 
at the call of any man who should profess to fight the 
battle of the Lord against popery and arbitrary 
power ?* It was likely that they should hail with joy 
the arrival of a leader who declared himself resolved 
to spend his blood in defence of his religion, and pro- 
claimed that he would not lay down his arms * until 
all the Penal Laws against Protestant Dissenters be 
repealed, and legal provision made against their being 
disturbed by reason of their consciences,^ 
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Four days in Taunton had raised the rebel force to 
7,000 men ; and in Bridgwater thousands more had 
to be sent away for want of arms. But it is said that 
the Duke was disappointed with his reception even in 
Taunton. The days had passed without any great 
rising on his behalf. His slender stock of money and 
arms had received but little augmentation. The gentry 
kept aloof. ' Not a single nobleman and scarcely any 
gentleman of rank and consequence in the counties 
through which he had passed had declared in his 
favour.' He had marched to Frome, to Pensford, to 
Bath. So far from gaining strength, his army had 
become weakened by desertion. In despair he medi- 
tated flight. But now a chance presented itself. The 
reports brought in by Godfrey of the state of the Royal 
camp, its defenceless position, the carelessness of 
patrols and sentries, determined the Duke to try a 
night attack. 

At three o'clock on Sunday afternoon Monmouth, 
with a few of bis officers, ascended the tower of St. 
Mary's Church in Bridgwater to reconnoitre Fever- 
sham's encampment. The parapet from which he saw 
with sinking heart the ensigns of the regiment that, six 
years before, had followed him to victory, is only sixty 
feet from the ground, though the slender spire, visible 
so far across the moor, rises a hundred feet higher. 
The tower of Weston Zoyland, three mile's distant as 
the crow flies, is clearly seen to-day from the place 
where Monmouth stood ; but in the lapse of two 
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centuries the trees about the village have hidden 
altogether the spot where the royal army was en- 
camped. 

* About eleven o'clock at night/ says Oldmixon, in 
his ' History of the Stuarts/ * I saw the Duke of Afon- 
mouth ride out attended by his Life-Guard of Horse, 
and, though then but a Boy; observed an Alteration in 
his Look which I did not like.* 

It is barely four miles from Bridgwater to Weston 
Zoyland by the ordinary road, but the roundabout 
route taken by Monmouth to avoid Feversham's 
artillery, and to make the attack more completely a 
surprise, is nearly twice that distance. 

Silently the rebel army left their last encampment, 
and, marching from Bridgwater by the Eastern Cause- 
way, passed along what then was a narrow country 
lane, but is now a broad and well-kept highway, 
towards the Polden Hills. Giving a wide berth to 
Chedzoy, where there was a Royal outpost, the army 
marched to the eastward of the village, through Brad- 
ney Lane (which is the part of the route still some- 
times called War Lane), by Marsh Lane, to the open 
moor. Here, not far from Peasy Farm, were left the 
baggage and the ammunition waggons. So narrow 
was the road and so long drawn-out in consequence 
the rebel column, that the rear was not clear of the 
lanes when the front had formed for battle. If we 
may credit the statement of the Rev. Andrew Paschall, 
the then Vicar of Chedzoy, no fewer than 2,000 
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* Monmouth men/ far in the rear, and disheartened by 
the flight of the cavalry, took no part in the action at all. 
Monmouth's little army, thus still further wakened, 
cannot have been more than 3,000 strong, including 
about 1,000 pikemen, armed with scythe-blades fixed 
on poles, with a few hundred horse and four small 
pieces of artillery. So ^rnall, indeed, were Mon- 
mouth's guns that King James said of them that they 
were more for the name than for use. An iron ball, 
two inches in diameter, found long ago upon the moor, 
may have been fired firom one of these diminutive 
pieces. 

Two of the rebel pikes are in the Armoury in the 
Tower — the sole memorials, so far as now is known, 
of the trophies taken on the field. They would be 
formidable weapons in the hands of resolute men. 
We cease to wonder, as we look at them, that Ogle- 
thorpe failed to break a front that was defended by a 
row of blades like these. 

The reports which had reached Bridgwater of the 
carelessness of the Royal officers were undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated. King James observes that the positron 
was well chosen. * The foott,' he says, * camped with 
their reare to the village and had their front covered 
by a ditch which serves for a draine to the moore, and 
though it was then the dry season, was not to be passed 
by horse but in one or two places.' The warning 
brought to Feversham, either by spies or by the un- 
happy girl so basely treated by one of the Royal officers. 
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had not been disregarded. The officer in command 
of Dumbarton's regiment felt so sure that a surprise 
was intended, that he assigned positions to his men in 
case an attack should be attempted in the night. Sir 
Francis Compton was posted on the moor with a party 
of dragoons. There was an outpost on the Bridgwater 
road. Fifty men were placed in a sheepfold to cover 
a possible retreat. Oglethorpe, with more dragoons, 
patrolled the roads between Bridgwater and Weston 
Zoyland, and Feversham himself was at the outposts 
until nearly one in the morning. 

Oglethorpe's patrol was within half a mile of Bridg- 
water, when he heard from some men posted behind a 
barricade that the rebels were already on the march. 
He hurried back with the news, but before he could 
reach the camp the action had begun. 

'At 2 o'clock this morning,' writes Dummer, who 
was serving with the King's artillery, * (Securely Sleep- 
ing) our Camp was Rouz'd by the near approach of 
the Rebells.' * A dark night,' he goes on, 'and thick 
Fogg covering the Moore.' 

Godfrey had safely piloted the rebel army over the 
Black Ditch, one of the main channels of the moorland 
drainage, but in the darkness he missed at first the 
crossing of the Langmoor Rhine, by keeping too far to 
the eastward. There was no suspicion of treachery on 
the part of the guide, but it was in the confusion 
caused by this delay that the report of Captain 
Tucker's pistol — fired, so his party said,- less by acci- 
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dent than design — ^put Compton's outpost on the alert 
The alarm once given, the Duke ordered his cavalry 
to the front. Grey led the horsemen to the Bussex 
Rhine ; but, missing the passage over, rode along the 
outer edge of the ditch until he was opposite Dum- 
barton's regiment. To the first challenge of the 
Royalists, the rebels answered * Albemarle ' — the name 
of the Lord-Lieutenant of Devonshire, who, a few 
days before, had been beaten off by Monmouth at 
Axminster. King James's men, taking the advancing 
force for friends, allowed them to pass on. The 
rebels were challenged again almost immediately by 
Berkley ; and, dismayed by the volley he poured into 
them, and the fire taken up by the infantry to right 
and left. Grey's cavalry retreated in confusion. This 
disaster, which meant so much to Monmouth that 
James remarks, / Had the horse done their part, it 
might have rendered success more doubtful,' was due 
in great measure to the quality of the horses. It takes 
six months to train a troop-horse, and none of Grey's 
cavalry had been enrolled more than three weeks. 
Grey himself was regarded with such suspicion by h's 
fellow-rebels that, before leaving Bridgwater, Mon- 
mouth was implored to divide the cavalry command. 
He refused: *I cannot,' he said, 'affront my Lord 
Grey.' But it must be remembered, to the latter s 
credit, that he was with his master to the last, and 
only quitted the field when Monmouth left his am y 
to its fate. 
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King James says it was *to this day not known 
certainly whether 'twas only part or their whole horse 
that come up so to the ditch.' 

A bold attempt was made to cross the ditch at 
another point, but so well was the passage held by 
Compton that this attack succeeded no better than 
the first ; though in this case the rebel leader is said 
to have earned Feversham's special commendation for 
his bravery. 

Monmouth's infantry now came on the ground. 
Instead of advancing to the attack, they hastily formed 
line at a distance of eighty paces from the Rhine, and 
opened fire on the enemy in spite of Monmouth's 
positive orders that they were to wait till they were 
within Feversham's lines. The rebel guns were got 
into action, and are described as having done great 
execution among the Royal troops. 

How long the fighting lasted is not clear. It is 
stated in the Zoyland record that the action began 
between one and two in the morning, and continued 
nearly an hour and a half. We are told elsewhere 
that the sun rose before the rebel line was broken ; 
but the sun does not rise on Sedgemoor on July 6 
until a few minutes after four, and it seems more 
probable, fi-om an eye-witness's description of the 
appearing ot fugitives in the streets of Bridgwater, 
that resistance ceased before the morning broke. 

Oldmixon's account of what happened is a singular 
mixture of truth and falsehood. 
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* Monmouth's men/ he says, * got over the ditch with some 
difficulty, fell furiously on the King's forces, took two pieces of 
cannon, and tum'd thtm on Dumbarton's and other troops, 
which put the latter into great disorder. The alarm reach'd 
Weston, where Fevnsham was safe a-bed, and made not so much 
haste into the field as to forget setting his cravat at a paltry 
looking-glass in one of the cottages. Monmouth's men then 
began the engagement with a volley of shot and shouts, and their 
first fire so confounded their enemies that those who were nearest 
Weston ran into the town ; those who were in Weston ran to 
Middlesey and thro' that place above a mile from the moor.' 

King James's words are: * It is a hard matter to 
give a very exact account of such an action as this 
which began in the night and was ended by break of 
day.' 

When Feversham reached the scene of action he 
ordered his men to reserve their fire — King James 
says that no shots were fired by any but Dumbarton's 
regiment — and sent for his artillery. Now it was that 
the Bishop of Winchester, who was with the army, 
lent his horses to bring up the guns. Oldmixon 
remarks that the old Cavalier * was fitter for a bom- 
bardier than a bishop. I know him well, and can say 
a great deal more of him, but I omit it out of venera- 
tion to his order.' Only three of the guns appear to 
have been brought into action, but the critical period 
of the battle was already passed. The musketeers of 
Monmouth had begun to run short of powder and ball. 
But the * carriages with the ammunition drawing towards 
the Moor had met some of Grey's horse upon the 
scamper.' The panic-stricken drivers had turned and 
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galloped off, nor paused till they reached the villages 
on the south slope of the Mendips, twelve miles from 
the field. 

It was still so dark — between two and three o'clock 
— that when, at this point, Feversham sent his cavalry 
over the Rhine, some of the troopers missed their way, 
and rode round into Weston. The main body of the 
Royal horse, however, crossed the ditch ; and Ogle- 
thorpe, who had now got back with his dragoons, led 
the first charge against the rebel line. But he was 
beaten off, and Captain Sarsfield * was knocked down 
with the butt-end of muskett, and left for dead upon 
the ground.' 

Word was brought to the Duke by his servant 
Williams that the Royal cavalry had passed the Rhine, 
and were forming on his flank. Monmouth saw at 
once that his last throw had failed, and he prepared 
himself for flight. He was implored to come to the 
support of his infantry. *A11 the world,' said he, 

* cannot stop these fellows ; they will run presently.' 
James II. says that fifty men accompanied the Duke 
in his flight. Oldmixon says : * The Duke of Mon- 
mouth with about thirty horse made off* on the gallop, 
and by five a-clock in the morning was twenty miles 
from the Moor.' He is blamed by Burnet for having 

* left the field too soon for a man of courage, who had 
such high pretensions.' Rut Burnet was a bitter 
partisan. No charge of cowardice was ever brought 
against the Duke by any of his followers ; and it was 
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the opinion of King James that the rebel leader did 
not make one false step. 

When the pale light of morning dawned on the 
scene of conflict, the stout hearted infantry still held 
their ground. But not for long. Abandoned by their 
leader, unsupported by their cavalry, and without 
ammunition, the doomed battalions showed signs of 
giving way. The Royal infantry crossed the ditch. 
The rebels broke and ran. 

The Langmoor Rhine, which lay in the path of the 
fugitives, was the scene of greatest slaughter. From 
this and others of the moorland ditches old weapons 
have been frequently recovered — heads of halberds, 
slender rapiers, straight, basket-hilted broadswords. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the relics from this, 
the last of English battlefields. The rebels were in 
sore straits for weapons. A thousand of Monmouth's 
followers carried pikes hastily fashioned on the village 
anvil. Others were armed, no doubt, with blades that 
had struck for King or Commons forty years before. 
Old halberds were brought out which, for generations, 
it may be, had rusted neglected and forgotten. Swords 
of strange shapes and ancient workmanship were 
pressed into the service. And thus, among the relics 
found in the peat-earth of the battlefield, or in the 
ditches that hindered the flight of the fugitives, are 
seen not only Macaulay's * strange weapons made out 
of implements of husbandry,' but straight, basket- 
hilted blades that, it may be, were in the fights of 
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Naseby or of Marston, and swords whose make and 
mountings are clearly of a time as far back as the days 
of the Armada. The rebel pikes taken on the field, 
and now among the trophies in the Tower, are stout 
oaken poles about five feet in length, one with a 
whole, straightened scythe-blade driven into it, the 
other with part only of the blade let into the wood. 
Two long double-edged broad-swords, found nearly 
fifty years ago on the moor, are so well balanced by 
the ponderous iron balls upon their hilts that, although 
their blades are three feet in length, they are as light 
to handle as a rapier. Their temper is unimpaired, their 
keen edges hardly dulled by the rust of two centuries. 

The curved blade of another sword, on whose hilt 
still shine some scraps of old inlaying, is suggestive 
almost of Eastern origin. Of firearms there are few. 
Part of the heavy barrel of a carbine is kept in a 
cottage near the field ; a long brass pistol and a quaint 
powder-horn of wood encased in leather are in the 
museum at Taunton. 

There was no immediate pursuit Feversham pre- 
ferred to rest his men before following up his victory, 
and it was some hours before the chase began. Wade, 
with a few hundred of the Duke's battalion, reached 
Bridgwater, where three troops of rebel cavalry were 
drawn up in good order in the market-place. To the 
eager questions of the populace Wade returned evasive 
answers. But ere long the stream of fugitives began 
to throng the streets. * About four a-clock Monday 
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morning the runaways began to come into Bridgwater, 
and I saw many of them so wounded that I wondered 
how they could reach so far ; one fellow particularly 
had scarce lain himself down on a balk when he dy'd 
away of his wounds.' Concealment was no longer 
possible. The wreck of the rebel army dispersed as 
best they might ; and when, some hours afterwards, 
Feversham sent on a trumpeter to summon the town, 
not an armed follower of ' King Monmouth ' was to 
be seen. 

That between two and three hundred rebels were 
killed in the fight seems probable, as on this point 
several authorities agree. A thousand are said — 
though this is doubtless an exaggeration — to have 
fallen in the pursuit. The London Gazette even esti- 
mated the total loss at two thousand. An officer who 
was in the action told Judge Jeffreys some time after- 
wards that the King's troops had killed a thousand 
rebels. King James's words are : *0n the Reb's side 
there lay about 200 of them dead on the moore, what 
were slaine in the ditches and the enclosures in the 
pursuit is very uncertain.' * I was on the spot,' says 
Oldmixon, * before the dead were buried, and young 
as I was, observed the slain to be more on the King's 
part than on the Duke's.' Oldmixon's book was not 
written until nearly forty years after the fight, and it is 
easy to trace his leanings in favour of the rebels. 

On a fly-leaf in a book of accounts preserved in the 
church at Weston Zoyland, is the following description 
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of the battle, written in the same style, and apparently 
by the same hand, as entries which were certainly 
made at the time : 

' Ann account of the Ffight that was in Langmore the six of 
July 1685, between the King's Anny and the D. of M. The 
iniadgement began between one and two of the clock in the 
morning. It continued one hour and halfe. Their was kiled 
upon the spott of the King's souldiers sixteen ; ffive of them 
buried in the Church. The rest in the churchyard, and they 
had all Christian Buriall. One hundred or more of the King's 
souldiers wounded and of wh. wounds many died of which have 
now no certain account. Their was kiled of the Rebels upon 
the spott aboute 300. Hanged with us 22, of which 4 weare 
hanged in Gemmaces. About 500 prisoners brought into our 
Church ; of which their was 79 wounded and 5 of them died o 
their wounds in our Church. 

•The D. of M. beheaded July 15, A.D. 1685.' 

Gemmaces were chains or irons. The word is 
still employed by country people of the district for 
hinges. 

There is no further allusion in the church records 
to the * Christian Buriall ' mentioned above. In the 
neighbouring church of Middlezoy is probably the sole 
memorial of any single victim of the slaughter. On a 
brass in the floor of the nave is this inscription : 

HERE : LYES : THE : BODY : OF : LOVIS : CHEVALEIR 
D*'- . MISIERS . A : FRENCH : GENTLEMAN ; WHO 
BF.HAVED : HIMSELF : WITH : GREAT : COVRAGE 
AND : GALLANTRY l8 YEARES : IN : THE : ENGLISH 
SERVICES : AND : WAS : VNFORTVNATELY : SLAINE 
ON Y*^ :6T" : OF : IVLY 1685 AT : THE : BATTEL : OF : WESTON 
WHERE ': HE : BEHAVED : HIM : SELF : WITHALL : THE 
COVRAGE : IMAGINABLE : AGAINST : THE : KINGS 
ENEMIES : COMANDED : BY : YE : REBEL : DVKE : OF : MVNMVTH 
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Beyond the Weston record and a note in Dummer^s 
journal that twenty-seven were killed, there seems no 
certain clue to the Amount of the royal losses. In 
King James's MS. account of the rebellion, of which 
the materials were supplied to him by various actors 
in the drama, spaces were left for the numbers of 
Feversham's killed and wounded, and these blanks 
remain unfilled. There is extant ' A list of allowances 
granted to royal officers and men in satisfaction for 
wounds received at Sedgemoor,' in which 219 cases 
are recorded. 

Among the prisoners hanged red-handed on the 
battlefield was one of the * very few officers ' taken by 
the troops, a young ensign, whose fate is described by 
Macaulay. His life was promised him if he could 
keep up with one of the unbroken horses of the moor. 
He was stripped, and one end of the colt's halter 
fastened round his neck. Starting from the Bussex 
Rhine, horse and man raced side by side to Bruntsell 
Bridge, a distance of perhaps three-quarters of a mile, 
when the horse sank exhausted on the ground. To 
the eternal disgrace of * the general who won a battle 
in bed,' he hanged the prisoner with the rest. The 
young soldier's bride died a maniac in thfe village near, 
and the peasants of the Zoyland long described, with 
bated breath, how her white figure was seen at twilight, 
in the meadows by her lover's grave. 

Another captive earned a better fate. A few nights 
after the battle, two Royalist troopers seized in his 
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bed, at Shapwick, a man who so far had escaped pur- 
suit. As his escort led him, accompanied by his wife 
and children, by the road that leads along the Polden 
Hills to Bridgwater, he asked to be allowed to show 
for the last time his famous skill in leaping, for his 
children to remember. Leave was granted, and three 
long leaps were taken. But at the end of them the 
fugitive had disappeared among the thickets. Con- 
cealing himself among the marshes till the reign of 
terror was past, he rejoined his family in safety. Four 
stones, sunk in the ground among the hazel copse in 
Locksley Wood, near the old Roman road along the 
Polden Hills, still mark the spot of the rebel's leap for 
life. 

The farmers of the district made haste to honour the 
victorious soldiery. New ropes were fastened to the 
Chedzoy bells. The whole neighbourhood joined in 
celebrating the downfall of the leader who, but last 
night, had been the idol of the populace. In the 
churchwardens' accounts at Weston Zoyland appears 
this entry : — ' It. Expended upon the day of Thanks- 
given after the ffight upon the ringers, iis. 8d.' In 
the belfry overhead are the very bells that, through 
the long summer day, the trembling ringers rung in 
honour, not so much of the cause as of the winning 
side. Many a wife and maid, no doubt, whose heart 
was with the rebels, climbed the worn stones of the 
dark stairway in the tower, and from the belfry window 
looked out in vain over the scene of action. But the 
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thick fogg covering the Moore' must have hidden 
every detail of the fighting, save, perhaps, the smoke 
of battle, hanging like a fate over the darkened field. 
But the roar of artillery, the rattle of the rebel 
musketry, the whistle of stray balls, perhaps at times 
the rush of a round-shot overhead, mingling with the 
shouts of the combatants, must have been awesome 
sounds to those who waited in the village. 

Outside the Bussex Rhine, on the spot where the 
battle had been hottest, and the slain lay thickest on 
the moor, in a meadow still called the Grave Ground, 
a pit was dug, in which were heaped the bodies of the 
followers of * King Monmouth ' who were fortunate 
enough to have perished on the field. A letter written 
by Kirke in allusion to their hasty burial is in exis- 
tence still : 

*SuMRSTT,— Whereas complainte have been made to me by 
the inhabitants of the Parish of Weston Zoyland, that the 
Rebells lately buried in the More are not sufficiently covered, 
and that they have been at great expense to builde Gallowsess 
and Gebbuts, and to make chains or gemmaces to hang up the 
Rebells : 

* These are in his Ma**^ name to require you forthwith on 
sight hereof to press {Clowes and men, to come to the said place 
where the rebells are buried, that there may be a mount erected 
upon them, as the inhabitants of Weston shall think fitt, and 
you are to beare your proportionable charges with them, in making 
the Gemmaces and buryinge the Rebells, and this you are not 
to faile, as you will answer the contrarie at your utmost perils. 

* Given under my hand at Bridgwater, July the 13th, 1685. 

* Kirke. 
• To the Constable or Tythingman of Chedzoy, 
* Chedzoy, six plowes and twelve men. * 
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Mr. Marmaduke Ling, of Weston Zoyland, to whom 
the writer is indebted for much kind assistance and 
many interesting details, says that the * plowes ' above 
alluded to are teams of horses ; that, on Sedgemoor, 
a plough generally means two horses ; and that the 
word sometimes stands even for the vehicle they 
draw. 

Through the courtesy of the owner of the land, 
the writer was recently enabled to explore the site to 
which tradition pointed as the place of burial. From 
the yielding nature of the peat-earth of the moor, any 
object laid upon it sinks slowly but surely down into 
the soil. And thus, although the names of some of 
the men who carted sand to hide the rebel dead are 
still remembered in the parish, few traces of the mound 
they raised are distinguishable now in the rank 
grass that clothes the meadow. Standing on the edge 
of the Grave Ground, looking across the field of battle 
to the trees round Weston village, with the gray 
tower high above them, and the white houses of the 
hamlet seen here and there through clustering elms, 
not the gentlest rising seems to catch the eye in the 
unbroken treeless level of the moorland. The burial 
mound has sunk down into the earth. But the old 
native who accompanied us knew well the traditional 
spot. After a few trials we discovered, under a foot of 
black peat-earth, the sand which the * plowes' of 
Chedzoy brought to pile over the grave. Under the 
sand, at a depth of barely two feet below the surface, 
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the spade struck suddenly on a skeleton. A space of 
a few square feet was soon laid bare, and here, in a 
mingled mass, six skeletons lay, close together, on 
their faces. The soil below was, as might be expected 
after a long wet summer, too full of water to allow 
of going deeper, but it appeared as if a great mass of 
remains were underneath. Most of the larger bones 
were whole, and the skulls, though fragile and a good 
deal decayed, were for the most part entire. The 
inner surface of one of them was coated with a layer 
of root-fibres, and skulls and bones alike were brown 
with the oozings of the peat. The first skull found 
was shattered by the spade, but each of the other fi\Q 
still contained the brain, showing clearly, even after a 
burial of two hundred years, its original form and con- 
volutions. A specimen brought away from the field 
was, when found, almost dry, very brittle, and remark- 
ably light. It crumbled a good deal when handled, 
and has since, although placed at once in spirits, 
diminished considerably in size.* This extraordinary 
preservation is no doubt due to the nature of the peat. 
It will be remembered that in the Irish peat-bogs 
human bodies have been found which have lain there 
undecayed apparently for centuries. 

Tradition says that the bodies of the slain were 
stripped before they were thrown into the grave ; and 

* It has been suggested to the writer that this remarkable 
growth is nqore likely to be a fungus which had replaced the 
substance of the brain. 
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no weapons or accoutrements, or fragments of metal 
of any sort, were found with theSe remains. Most of 
the rebels who perished in the fight were killed by 
carbine or cannon balls. Except in the pursuit, the 
sabre was hardly used at all, and no trace of sword- 
cuts, or, indeed, of wounds of any kind, was visible 
upon the bones examined. There was a hole in the 
crown of one skull, which may have been made by the 
thrust of a pike or a bayonet ; if so, it was given to a 
man already down. 

Such is the last resting-place of these * broken tools * 
of Monmouth's brief rebellion, of the three hundred 
simple-hearted heroes who gave their lives * for Faith 
and Freedom.' We call them rebels, since they 
failed ; while the time-serving soldier who helped their 
overthrow, and three years later left the losing side, is 
regarded merely as one of the actors in a successful 
revolution. Nameless and unhonoured lie their crumb- 
ling bones. But theirs was a happier fate than that of 
hundreds who escaped the peril of the fight only to be 
taken by the merciless dragoons. These men, who 
followed Monmouth through the summer midnight, 
died in the dark, ere morning dawned on trampled 
standards and a ruined cause. But when fighting 
• ceased, when the ill-armed peasantry were scattered, 
when their leader had paid with his life the penalty of 
striking for the Crown, a heavier chastisement than the 
sabres of Oglethorpe awaited his unhappy partisans. 
For them remained the torments of imprisonment, the 
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mockery of justice, the horrible barbarities of the 
executioner. Their blackened limbs were left to taint 
the air about their native fields, their ghastly figures 
swung on every village green. Well was it indeed for 
these who perished in the fight, whose bodies were 
buried in the common grave, whose bones lie moulder 
ing in the Somersetshire marshes. 
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AN OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 

ON the northan slope of Exmoor, among corn- 
lands whose rich red melts every spring-time 
into tenderest tones of green, with white walls and old 
brown gables showing here and there among green 
elms and blossoming orchards, there stands a Httle 
hamlet, in the eyes of one of its few tenants * the 
sweetest village in the world.' He would be hard to 
please who should think otherwise while sitting, on some 
bright day of early summer, on the lawn of the old 
manor-house, under a noble bay -tree covered on 
every twig with creamy blossoms, whose faint scent is 
all but lost in the sweet breath of apple blooms from 
the great orchard near, and in the lavish perfume of 
the lilac that lends its rare fragrance to the summer 
air. It is the last house in the hamlet. It stands, as 
it has stood for centuries, high up under a green belt 
of Woodland that fringes all the moor. Above the 
dark ranks of firs, the green clouds of feathery larches 
that crown the lower spurs show the vast brown 
expanse that farther on grows into the great mass of 
Dunkery. It is a beautiful spot. 
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Day after day of magnificent weather, of which each 
dawn seems lovelier than those that went before, lends 
new beauty to field and tree and moorland. All day 
long the wooded glades and straggling hedgerows are 
ringing with the notes of feathered architects. But 
the gray hour before the dawning is above all the time 
of song. The blackbird's matins are begun and ended 
before there is a gleam of sunshine to light the pallor 
of the east. The song-thrush is a little later with his 
noble minstrelsy, but he, too, is silent long before the 
sunrise. Thrush and blackbird both will sing again 
before evening darkens ; and even in the hot hours of 
noon, when other birds are quiet, a light-hearted 
blackbird will at times startle the stillness with a bar 
or two of his magnificent melody. In wooded hollows, 
where shadows linger long after the wide moor is 
bathed in sunshine, the cuckoo calls all day, in tones 
yet soft and musical. All day long blackcap and red- 
start, whitethroat and willow-wren, sing their breezy 
lays. There, in the half-twilight of the firs, there 
sound from dawn till dark the slumbrous voices of the 
doves. Now and then a troop of jays, making their 
first venture in the great green world, make all the 
woodland ring again with their hoarse clamour. 
Among the firs, too, the carrion crows find sanctuary, 
and never put their lives in peril by looting eggs 
or chickens from the farm whose fields stretch far 
round the old manor-house, or by touching weakly 
lambs upon the upland pastures. 
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Half-way up the hill, along the margin of the moor- 
land, winds a grass-grown road, roughest of rough 
cart-tracks, rising now over a wooded spur past a 
dark mass of firs, now sloping down into a swampy 
hollow where a stream broadens into silence among 
thickets of alder and dwarf willow, and where the soft 
earth, bright with marsh marigold and cuckoo-flower 
and springing fern, is all scarred and trampled with 
fresh footprints of the wild red deer. For miles along 
the road there runs on one side of it a belt of wood- 
land, sometimes a jungle of oaks and birches, some- 
times a sombre growth of pines ; and sometimes the 
trees wander away to fill with their green waves a far- 
reaching hollow in the hills. At times the fringe of 
wood is broken by a patch of moor that comes down 
to the road, or is parted from it only by a golden line 
of gorse. Above the border of woodland stretches far 
away the wilderness, the dreary moorland, treeless, 
brown, and desolate, without house or field or sign of 
man's dominion. Below the road are fields and farms, 
meadow and cornland, and the brown roofs of old- 
world hamlets. 

This cart-track is the border line between the 
garden and the waste. It is the frontier that parts 
the native heath of blackcock and buzzard, of raven 
and red deer, from the well-ordered haunts 

* Of uneventful toil, 
where golden harvests follow quiet tillage, 
Above a peaceful soil.' 
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The chinks of the rude wall of stones and earth that 
divides the roadway from the fields are so thickly 
grown with . fern ard foxglove, with heather and 
whortleberry, that the old dyke looks more like a 
green bank than even the most primitive of masonry. 
Along the top of it runs a straggling hedgerow, 
strengthened here and there with a stout deer fence, 
and broken at intervals by great pollard oaks, broad 
of base, and mighty of girth, centuries old, yet with 
foliage green and thick enough already, long before 
the day of Worcester fight, to hide half a dozen fugitive 
troopers. 

The briars and hawthorns of the hedgerow, the 
crevices in the wall, the cool depths of the greenwood 
that wanders with the winding road, are full of life. 
And if the veil of leaves has barred already the paths 
and shady byways, hiding from prying eyes the secrets 
of the wood, the sound and movement of creatures in 
fur and feather, the stir of wings and feet, overflows 
into this green lane. The few who fare along this 
quiet byway perhaps see little as they pass. They may 
be conscious of a slight movement here, may notice a 
faint rustle there ; may even flush a pheasant with a 
mighty whirr of wings, or startle into swift flight a 
drowsy rabbit. But to him who loiters here, content 
to watch and wait, the children of the wild reveal 
themselves. Patience and solitude and silence are all 
the magic that is needed to make any man free of the 
woodland mysteries. 
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On this slope that lies open to the south the grass 
snake loves to sun his olive coils ; and if you approach 
him slowly and in silence he may allow you to come 
near enough almost to touch him, quite cldse enough 
to admire his golden collar and the shining tongue 

that now and then 
flickers through his 
fast-shut lips. You 
may catch him if 
you will. Much 
harder to approach 
are the little mail- 
clad lizards, cling- 
ing motionless to 
the warm stones, or 
sunning themselves on the heather. 
Ai the least sound they dart away 
with a swiftness that defies the 
hand^ almost the eye, of the ob- 
server* Here, too, vipers bask. 
t^^^S^ ^ Thtf people, who, in the language 
^ ^ 1^ of rht^ cinintry, come up here *to 

hurts' — that is, to gather whortleberries — are not 
unfrequently bitten by them, and there are strange 
stories of the vipers that have leaped at their assailants 
* so high's a man off the ground.' * 'Tis always a good 
thing 10 kill they varmint,' observes an old villager. 
He classes them all together as 'varmint^' grass snake 
and viper, slow-worm and lizard, and although it is 
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clear that he knows quite well the difference between' 
the harmful and the harmless, there is not one of 
them but would meet with short shrift from him when 
he had a stick in his hand. * They vipers,' he says, 
* do bite the lambs ; kiUs 'em, too, often. But,' he 
adds after a pause, * there do be a old woman next 
door to I as do make a prayer over 'em, and then they 
gets well' 

Below the belt of wood that hangs like a fringe 
along the skirts of the moorland, lies a deep and 
sheltered hollow. The axe has been busy among the 
noble beeches farther on, but here the ground is 
steeper and more difficult of access. And the rugged 
oak-trees, gnarled and stunted by the storms of many 
winters, shaggy with ages* growth of lichens, lift their 
gray heads unharmed. Their dead boughs are scarred 
by the beaks of woodpeckers. Tufts of fern, rooted 
in the mouldering bark, hang gray-green tongues 
among their coils of ivy. A time-worn race. Their 
very feebleness halfe helped to save them from the 
doom that overthrew their brethren. Tall fronds of 
bracken are filling the spaces among the trees. The 
murmur of a brook, that, through the swampy bottom, 
loiters down to join one of the swift moorland rivers, 
fills the air as with the sound of rain. Along its oozy 
banks the marigolds of March are shining yet. On 
the steep slope above it masses of bluebells are 
flowering, and primroses show here and there among 
the thickets. 
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Above the wood stretch far away wide miles of open 
moorland. Beyond the great hedge that bounds 
the cover there stand, knee-deep in the brown and 
leafless ling, like skirmishers feeling their way up the 
hill, a score or so of sturdy rowan-trees, twisted and 
storm-beaten ; and all round them, with young foliage 
bright on the dark sea of heather, destined in time to 
widen the woodland by a hundred yards, gather their 
children, thousands strong.- A few old hawthorns 
stand among them, whose tangled boughs are strong- 
holds of the magpie and the jay, inevitable hangers-on 
of every cover, hated of the keeper's soul. 

Skirting the earthen wall that parts this hollow from 
the rest of the wood — a bank grown thickly over with 
shield-fern and foxglove, and broken through here and 
there by little gaps, the passes of the wild creatures 
that find shelter here — a rough track winds down 
along the stream. It is a quiet spot. Two cottages 
further on, faintly visible between the beech stems, 
hardly break the sense of solitude. But the swallows 
that haunt their outbuildings, the martins that nest 
under their wide eaves of thatch, sail in and out among 
the trees; and a little troop of swifts careers with 
joyous scream along the path at a pace that one 
fancies would place them easily beyond pursuit But 
it is only the other day that, among these very hills, 
a swift was beaten in fair flight by a merlin. The 
chase went right through one of the moorland villages, 
and the bold little falcon made his stoop in the very 

12 
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middle of the street. The two birds came down 
together, close to the open doorway of a cottage. 
The merlin, scared at finding where the ardour of the 
chase had carried him, let go his hold and sailed away. 
The swift rose slowly as if dazed with the shock, 
fluttered a moment or so, and then he too sought 
safety in the upper air. 

But swift and swallow seem strange visitors here. 
A more real woodlander is yonder pheasant, that, 
silently emerging from the tangle of the hedge, stalks 
across the path with slow and stately pace, moving her 
head jauntily, as if with the conscious pride of mother- 
hood. A yard behind her follow in single file the 
little members of her family, struggling manfully 
through the jungle by the hedgerow. Two of them 
have just got clear — tiny, fluffy balls of down, not 
many days out of the shell — when the old bird, 
suddenly aware of danger, utters two sharp notes of 
warning. Instantly the two small figures are as still as 
if they were turned to stone. They do not even move 
so much as to crouch down in the grass. One of 
them had just turned its head — ^perhaps to look for its. 
companions — ^and so it stands, motionless. A new- 
comer would have little chance of making out the tiny 
forms among the stones and herbage of the bank. 
We pass within a yard of them, and still they make no 
sign. Meanwhile the old bird has vanished through 
the opposite hedge, and when the danger has passed 
will rejoin her little charge. On the path which the 
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birds were crossing are the tracks of many wayfarers. 
The light feet of rabbit and hare, the claws of 
pheasant and blackcock, have left their marks among 
the heavier tread of men and horses, sheep and cattle. 
But here and there on the dark earth there is another 
sign, a plain index of the district. For this is Exmoor, 
and these sharp foot-prints are the slot of the wild red 
deer. 

There is no track of wheels upon the soft green road. 
And yet the turf of the pathway is all scarred and 
dented with a very maze of hoof-marks. A narrow 
road. Yet it is the highway of hound and hunter. 
Many a flying stag, leaving in despair his fastness on 
the brown waste up yonder, that wilderness of bracken 
and heather, relieved here and there with patches of 
gray grass and broad gleams of golden gorse, that 
harbours still so many of his race, has dashed through 
this quiet hollow, the shouting chase all thundering at 
his heels. 

This is a favourite harbour of the noble beasts, and 
there are plenty of them here, though a man might pass 
this way a score of times and see no more of them 
than such faint signs as these. But the woodman, 
plodding home in the twilight, knows well the tall 
figures that steal softly out through the beech hedges 
of the cover to forage in the clover or levy blackmail 
on some distant turnip field. The deer just now are 
less difficult to see. They are more fearless at this 
season, as if they knew their hour was not yet Later 
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on they will take sanctuary in the very densest thickets 
of the cover; but now, while their horns are still 
tender and hardly yet half grown, and still have all 
their velvet on, they keep more among the larch planta- 
tions, where there is more room to move. 

Thirty years ago the Exmoor deer were few and far 
between. They were shot by poachers, hunted down 
by exasperated farmers. But now the times have 
changed. Now, even when little short of a hundred 
head are pulled down by the stag-hounds in a single 
season, their number grows apace. The deer-stealers 
are not dead, but have been transformed into the 
keepers and the water-bailiffs of the altered state of 
things. And although the deer are still, in a measure, 
against every man, every man's hand is no longer 
against them. No farmer in all the country-side but 
would be proud to give them harbourage; and, to hear 
them talk, you would take every native of the district 
for a hunter born. There is on this moor a noble 
head of black game, and the great birds are the scourge 
of every cornfield in the neighbourhood. The farmers 
do sometimes, certainly, grumble at their depredations, 
but as the keeper puts it : * They do be proud of 'em 
too.' There is a strong reason for the tolerance of 
destruction, beyond mere sentiment or the love of 
sport. Nor is the compensation paid by the Hunt for 
damaged crops the only cause why the game is no 
longer looked on with aversion. These are ill days 
for the Exmoor farmer, and the money which is 
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^brought into the country by the chase and all that 
appertains to it is no small addition to the scanty pro- 
duce of his acres. There should indeed be some 
substantial recompense for all that the farmer suffers. 
The damage done by the deer is, even by the keeper's 
showing, such 

* that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it.' 

Along the dykes of earth and stones that bound the 
fields that border on the moor are certain well-marked 
spots, over which the marauding parties always* pass. 
Sometimes the whole herd will amuse themselves by 
rolling in the wheat, ruining as much as two acres in a 
single night. They will walk through a turnip field, 
taking a bite here and there, and rooting up a do/en 
for every one they eat. One man, whose patience had 
been sorely tried by many mi' might raids, set up a 
scarecrow, the figure of a man, a * bobbet,' as the 
dialect has it, to guard a young crop of special 
promise. Two nights the bobbet kept watch and ward 
over the field. For two nights no deer crossed over 
from the cover. On the third night a deep ring was 
trodden in the earth all round the scarecrow, such as 
might be made in breaking in a colt. One more 
night passed, and in the morning the field was found 
all pounded, and trampled and rolled on ; and among 
the ruins of the farmer's hopes lay the remnants of the 
^bobbet, torn into a thousand fragments. 
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At this season the very children are out in the 
early mornings following the deer-paths in the woods 
to search for antlers which the stags are dropping. 
The horns are often left upon the pathway, and when 
one is found its fellow is most likely lying near. One 
villager brought home a noble antler, but had not 
thought of looking for the second. * Wheer 'dst thee 
git thuc?' said a more knowing rustic to whom he 
showed his prize. The place was described. *I11 
give thee a harf-suvrin' vur 'ee,' was the next remark. 
The horn changed hands. The purchaser soon found 
the second antler, and now * 'ee've got a pair as 'ee 
wouldn't zell vur vive pound.' 

Yonder slope stretches away to the very h|ippy 
hunting-ground of the moor. To Cloutsham, the 
famous meeting-place for the first run of the season, 
when the mingled crowd of carriages and hangers-on 
is apt to convert what, in the view of the Whip and 
Master, should be a grave and serious business into a 
mere fair and picnic, is but a mile of moor and wood- 
land. Endless are the hunting memories linked with 
this point or that in the near neighbourhood. One 
stag at least has met his fate here, by the walls of the 
old manor-house. Another was killed, just four years 
since, in the beautiful garden of the rectory below, 
after the finest run on record, five-and-twenty miles of 
open country without a break of copse or cover. 
Endless, too, are the stories of the hunt ; perhaps few 
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of them more characteristic of the moor than one 
which is related of a farmer of this very parish. 

It was an afternoon run, and the pace had l)een 
tremendous. The deer had been brought round to 
Dunkery and down to water at Horner, where the field 
thought he would be set up to bay. However, he 
breasted Ley Hill in gallant style, crossed Hawk- 
combe and Pitcombe, and went to sea off Culbone. 
A very small field followed from Horner, and getting 
breath on the top of the hill, raced hard down to the 

Shillets. Here, in rather an awkward place old 

was seen, following the line very quietly. The young 
Duchess, on her favourite white horse, called out to 
him in her blandest style : 

*Ah, Mr. , you see I am following you again.' 

Whereupon the old man said : 

* Lor' bless 'ee, the mare and I be both bate ; we be 
done var, and can't go no vurder. Doant 'ee vollee I, 
voUer Arthur.' 

Then as she started off at a canter, he called after 
her: 

* Git 'long. Duchess ; git 'long, you ztick to Arthur.' 
These fir-woods, that to the wayfarer may seem so 

lifeless, have many tenants. Gnawed ends of cones, 
scattered under every fir-tree, betray the squirrel's 
haunt. And though the shy, brown woodlanders are 
hard to see by daylight, he who is out before sunrise 
may watch them chase each other up and down the 
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trees, or scamper among the bilberry bushes, and 
dance and frolic like so many kittens. Morning is the 
time to see them best — that hour before sunrise of 
which we know so little, of which the slaves of Nature 
know so much. 

When the village below, its old tower and its green 
elms, its brown roofs and its blossoming orchards, are 
still wrapped in soft, gray haze, the lane is flooded 
with sunlight— the cool, sweet sunshine of the young 
May morning. The moorland slopes are glistening 
with dew. The gorse is all aflame in the clear light of 
dawn. The pines alone stand dark against the sky. 
The world below still lies in slumber ; but up there the 
tenants of tree and bank and hedgerow have long been 
wide awake. Matins were over hours ago. Early as 
it is, the gossamers have been abroad so long that 
their frail lines of silver link together half the thickets 
of the wood. That is the squirrel's hour. Nor is 
their haunt only on the wooded slope up yonder, or in 
the quiet lane that skirts the moor. It is quite likely 
you may see one scampering along one of the old barn 
roofs, on his way home from the orchard, sometimes 
even venturing on the lawn, pausing a moment in 
the middle of the grass, and sitting coolly up to recon- 
noitre the windows. But the keeper does not give the 
squirrel a good character. He gnaws off" the tops of 
young firs. He steals eggs and kills the young game. 
It may be so. But his would be an ignoble soul who^ 
for the sake of a partridge or two, or a young pheasant 
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more or less, would set a price upon the head of the 
brown woodlander. 

In the high dykes that part the meadows of the farm 
from the larch plantation — in old days the * hanger' of 
wych elms that gave name to the manor-house — 
rabbits have their burrows ; and as twilight falls they 
scamper along leafy highways in the heart of the 
hedgerow, or come out to play along the border of the 
cover. An old rabbit is one of the shyest of mortals, 
but the young generation, who have had no experience 
yet of ways of darkness, are by no means so untrustful. 
Here comes a young rabbit, leaping lightly through 
the heather — a very baby of a rabbit, a tiny ball of 
soft gray fur. Absolutely unafraid, he comes frisking 
through the green jungle that at times meets right over 
his head. His big black eyes show no sign of fear. 
When at length he climbs the dyke and disappears in 
the hedgerow his pace is no whit quicker because there 
is a spectator of his movements. His going is as 
leisurely as his coming. 

More rarely still, a buzzard, wheeling overhead in 
vast, measureless circles, a mere dot upon the cloud- 
less blue, utters at long intervals his strange wild cry, 
like the cry of a startled chamois. On every hand, 
from their rest among birch or hawthorn or willow, 
sound the soft notes of birds, their snatches of sweet 
song lending yet more beauty to the sunshine. 

Round the house itself, and among its crumbling 
outbuildings, are the dwellings of many shy retainers 
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of the farm. In the brown thatch of the cartsheds, in 
hollows of the old trees, in chinks in the far older walls, 
in the green heart of laurels and lilacs, is hidden the 
nest of many a dexterous builder. The street dogs 
of an Eastern city are not more jealous of intrusion 
than are these birds of the approach of strangers of 
their race, even of the same name and feather. It is 
not long since a wren that perhaps had ventured un- 
aware too near a neighbour s dwelling was suddenly set 
upon by the owner. In a moment there was a battle- 
royal upon the lawn. Locked together by the claws, the 
two wrens rolled over and over on the grass, fluttering 
and fighting, screaming at the pitch of their small 
voices, two tiny balls of ungovernable fury. Two girls 
tried in vain to stop the fight, and finally one of them 
caught the angry birds in a butterfly-net — might, 
indeed, easily have taken them in her hand. When 
let go they fled in terror, horrified at least, if no wiser 
or sadder for so astounding an experience. All day 
birds cross the grass on visits to their nests, some in 
silence, some with low call-notes, some with snatches 
of sweet song. All day, in the top of a Spanish 
chestnut on the lawn, a goldfinch sings in the intervals 
of nest-building — a breezy strain, tender and soft and 
low, the very soul of sunshine and sweet air. 

Yes, a beautiful spot. An ideal haunt for the 
worshipper of Nature — theme for a poet no less than 
study for a painter. It is an ancient house. Its 
massive walls and dark oak timbers, its open hearths 
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and spacious chimneys, its heavy doors with their 
antique locks and bars and hinges, go back at least to 
Armada days, when the squire who held it was, in the 
words of a ballad of the time, * a hard-riding devil/ 
There is a tradition that one ponderous and iron- 
studded door was held against the Doones. Old 
enough it is certainly to have been barred in the faces 
of those villainous marauders who, in the days of 
the Merrie Monarch, were the terror of this country- 
side. 

As old as the house, too, are the bams that cluster 
round it, the thatch of whose pointed gables is 
weathered to every shade of brown and gray, green 
with moss, golden with clinging lichens. Beyond is 
the green woodland, musical with streams, its stately 
pine-trees springing straight and tall, its noble oaks 
just breaking into leaf, its larch and elm and hawthorn 
in all the pride of their young beauty. 

* I ask myself, " Is this a dream ?*' 

Will it all vanish into air ? 
Is there a land of such supreme 

And perfect beauty anywhere ?' 

On the hill-slope farther down lies the quiet hamlet, 
a poem in itself. By the gray tower of its church 
stand two tall poplars, like guardian angels, the 
gqlden green of their young foliage all a-shimmer in 
the sunlight. Beneath them is the sombre shape of 
one old yew. A line of dark cypress-trees, marshalled 
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like a procession of mourners, stands along the gray 
old wall. The brown thatch of cottage roofs shows 
here and there among little plots of tillage, now all 

' white with apple blooms ; 
And the great elms o'erhead, 

Dark shadows weave on their aerial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread/ 
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THE BIRDS'-NESTER. 

THERE is many a man, no doubt, who goes 
through life like Mr. Grewgious, * totally un- 
acquainted with the habits of birds,' except those * who 
seek their nests on ledges, and in gutter-pipes and 
chimney-pots, not constructed for them by the bene- 
ficent hand of Nature.' There are many haunts of 
toil even more hard and colourless than the dull court 
on which he looked out; * where a few smoky sparrows 
twitter in smoky trees, as though they called to one 
another, " Let us play at country," and where a few feet 
of garden mould and a few yards of gravel enabled 
them to do that refreshing violence to their tiny under- 
standings/ 

Happy the man in whose life some room is found to 
watch the happier children of the air. Even for him 
who can no longer meet them in the open fields, who 
has long been a stranger to the woods and hills, to 
whose more fastidious fancy a muddy lane has become 
a thing abhorred, his recollections of the days that are 
no more must surely be the brighter for thoughts of 
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the old time when a ramble in the country yielded all 
that he could long for of the best and most desired in 
life ; when a green lane, with its tangled thickets and 
its hedgerow elms, was a very land of Goshen, when 
the swarming of the tall and slippery fir-tree, and the 
taking of the magpie's eggs, was an exploit to be proud 
of all the season, when tp plunder the jealously 
guarded rookery, or even to outwit the keeper in the 
matter of a pheasant's nest, was a gallant feat, to be 
talked over among eager and envious companions. 
The birds'-nester learns to appreciate something at 
least of the beauty of his plunder. It is not alone the 
peril of the climb that makes him look with loving 
eyes at the rich brown eggs of the kestrel, nor is it 
only the remembrance of the wrath of the farmer who 
caught him in the orchard that makes him admire the 
beautiful blue of the redstart's eggs. 

The naturalist has always been known to the public 
as a somewhat foolish and contemptible, though gene- 
rally harmless personage, to be readily distinguished 
by the odd cut of his coat, his antiquated spectacles, 
his tin collecting-box, his unpractical ways, and hig 
absentmindedness. He has been talked of rather as 
a monster who delights in impaling every rare and 
curious insect, a selfish and remorseless Goth who digs 
up every scarce or remarkable plant, a ghoul who 
boasts of his * success ' in slaughtering the last landed 
oriole, or gloats over the taking of a whole clutch of 
birds' eggs. There are such * naturalists.' There are 
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black sheep in every flock — except of sheep ; but the 
pubhc, only too ready to join in rash and general con- 
demnation, and to help in throwing mud at anyone 
who may be set in the pillory of popular opprobrium, 
forgets what it really owes to the labours of the 
naturalist and the much-calumniated collector. No 
doubt the man who hoards eggs as he would old china, 
knowing less, perhaps, of the habits of the birds them- 
selves than the china-maniac knows of the manners 
and customs of the potters of Japan, is to be viewed 
askance, and, if possible, cut short in his career. 
There are such collectors. But, again, there are others 
to whom each cherished egg calls up, like a ring of 
magic, the spirit of country life — pictures of reedy 
pools and sunny orchards, of sea-beaten cliffs and 
windy moorlands ; who are familiar with the materials 
of the nests and the manners of the builders ; whose 
eyes are quick to read; in the shape, the markings, the 
colour of their treasures, stories clearer and more 
beautiful than many which are written in an easier 
tongue. 

By degrees he learns to recognise the skill of the 
feathered architects, to look with wonder and delight 
at the fairy-like cradle that the chaffinch weaves among 
the lichen-coated twigs at the end of the apple-bough ; 
on the marvellous masterpiece of the long-tailed tit, 
with its innumerable deft touches of gray lichen, its 
lining of thousands of soft feathers. Last of all, 
perhaps, comes the time when the birds'-nester begins to 

13 
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see something of the wonderful devices by which not 
nests alone, but even eggs, are protected from the eyes 
of would-be plunderers. 

There is in the form and colouring of ^gs the 
clearest evidence of adaptation to natural surroundings. 
That the eggs of birds which build in places difficult 
of access, or who are strong enough to hold their own 
against an enemy, display as a rule the boldest mark- 
ings and most striking beauty is well shown among the 
eagles and the falcons — best of all,* perhaps, in the 
magnificent clouding of the eggs of the osprey, and the 
rich red tones of those of the kestrel, the merlin, and the 
buzzard. Many birds which make their nests in holes, 
such as the kingfisher, the bee-eater, the roller, and 
the parrots, are remarkable for the beauty of their 
plumage. And the eggs of most of them, safely 
screened as they are from prying eyes, are distinguished 
by their conspicuous and brilliant whiteness — which, 
were they not thus protected, would point them out to 
every bandit of the air. For it is not, after all, the 
birds'-nester from whom birds have most to fear. 
Their danger comes from the bullies of their own race 
— the magpie and the crow, the jay and the missel- 
thrush. 

But when eggs are laid in the open, on the bare 
ground without any screen whatever, they are often so 
protected by their colour and markings that it needs a 
keen eye to see them, even when close at hand. The 
eggs of the grouse, for instance, are examples of a 
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genuine heather-mixture, admirably adapted to protect 
them from discovery. Anyone who has hunted for 
the eggs of the peewit — perhaps in vain, although the 
distress of the old birds proved pretty plainly that the 
eggs were there — knows well how their colour matches 
with the tints of earth and grass and lichen on the 
ground. 

Eggs of any one species do not as a rule vary much 
in appearance, but it would be somewhat difficult to 
find two guillemots' eggs precisely alike. The ground 
colour varies from white to green or blue, and painted 
on it in deep brown or glossy black are figures, often 
indeed meaningless and crude, but sometimes so gro- 
tesque that it is easy to fancy the elves and goblins, 
men and monkeys, have been laid on with a brush, 
The size of the egg is singularly large in proportion to 
the bird. A* raven weighs about thirty-nine ounces, a 
guillemot only twenty-four, and yet the guillemot's egg 
is ten times as heavy as that of the raven. The relative 
size of an egg to the bird that laid it is a good index 
of the degree of development that will be shown by 
the chick. Thus, the young guillemot can swim from 
the moment of its birth, while the youthful raven 
requires weeks of feeding before it is able to begin to 
make its way in the world. 

The largest egg in proportion to the size of the 
parent is that of the Kiwi-Kiwi of New Zealand ; the 
smallest, that of the common cuckoo. The ostrich's egg 
is, of course, absolutely the largest — of living birds that 
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is, while the least is to be found among the humming- 
birds. Another striking feature in the egg of the guille- 
mot is its long, pear-like shape. It has been suggested, 
and it is probably correct, that this is to make ihem less 
liable to fall from the cliflf-hedges, often but a few inches 
wide, where the birds have their stations. The eggs of 
the condor, laid on the shelves of precipices among the 
Andes, are of the same peculiar form. That guille- 
mots' eggs do sometimes roll off the ledges is a fact 
familiar to those who have startled the birds from their 
resting-places. One has even been dredged unbroken 
from the bottom of the sea. The substance of an egg- 
shell, frail as it appears, has been known to last even 
for centuries. Eggs of the moa, the gigantic night- 
wandering bird of New Zealand, have been found 
entire among the bones and feathers of the bird itself, 
now probably long extinct ; and when th% ruins of a 
Roman villa, found seven years ago under the surface 
of a peat-moor, were first explored, there were dis- 
covered, along with coins not later than the fourth 
century a.d., a heap of egg-shells piled away in a 
comer, where they had been left perhaps fifteen 
hundred years before. 

Almost every shade of colour may be found in 
birds' eggs — red and green, blue and yellow, white 
and almost black. It will be noticed that birds of a 
feather usually have eggs to correspond. Thus the 
rook, the raven, the crow, and all their clan have, to a 
great extent, eggs of the same model, clouded with 
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similar patches of gray and green. Most starlings* 
eggs are pale blue. The eggs of all kingfishers, all 
woodpeckers, and all pigeons are white. Herons* 
eggs are of one soft tone of bluish green. Those of 
the various species of bittern are mostly of a soft dead 
blue. A remarkable exception to this rule of family 
likeness is seen in the various species of tinamou, a 
partridge-like bird confined to tropical America. 
These eggs, so polished that they have just the air 
of being varnished, vary according to the species, 
from pale yellow to peacock -blue, from a delicate 
fawn to a tint of stone-gray. 

Many eggs are remarkable for their smoothness, 
but, on the other hand, there are some which are con- 
spicuous by their want of finish. The eggs of the 
shag, for example, look as if they had been shaped 
from lumps of chalk, still rough and unpolished. 
The surface of an emu's egg is like shagreen ; that of 
the toucan is an admirable imitation of crocodile 
leather. Among the handsomest of all is another 
rough-surfaced egg, that of the cassowary. Nine 
species of this bird are known to science, but none 
of them, unfortunately for the immortal verse, occurs 
in Timbuctoo. The cassowary's egg is green — not 
with the dark, almost black tone of that of the emu, 
but of a very pale shade, roughened by raised mark- 
ings of a deeper tint which, unlike the colours of birds 
eggs generally, grow darker by exposure to the sun. 

It is not to be expected that the shape of eggs 
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should vary much. The general pattern is, of course, 
much the same; and yet there are some striking 
differences. No egg is in the ordinary course of nature 
absolutely round, though that of the ostrich nearly 
approaches a sphere, and the eggs of owls are mostly 
remarkable for their roundness. Many eggs are 
pointed, those of the king penguin perhaps most of 
all ; while the eggs of the various species of crane are 
pointed at both ends. A very curious egg is that of 
the Indian ja9ana — a bird with shape and manners 
suggestive of the English moorhen, and provided with 
such enormous feet that it can run along the floating 
leaves of lilies with an ease and grace that give it quite 
the air of walking on the water. Living as it does in 
swamps and on the reedy shores of tropical rivers, the 
nest of the ja^ana is often in the water, sometimes 
even floating on it, and with the heat and damp the 
eggs soon lose their beauty. When fresh they seem 
scribbled over with Arabic sentences, but the most 
notable thing about them is their shape. They are so 
blunt that they can easily be made to stand on end, 
without adopting the trick resorted to by Columbus. 

There are few brighter leaves in the record of the 
naturalist than those that preserve the memory of quiet 
hours spent in watching from behind a screen of 
bushes, or from the shelter of an old barn, the little 
builders at their work. Many a time, as he lay upon 
the grass in some green nook in the old orchard, far 
from any sign of toil or traffic, has he looked on un- 
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seen while a pair of busy coal-tits flew to and fro with 
lining for their nest in the old barn wall ; while again 
and again the brown creeper glided mouse-like up the 
rugged bark of the great elm, a feather fluttering in 
her beak, to her home behind the ivy-coils, wreathed 
like snakes about the tree. All unaware of danger, 
the dainty wagtail ran lightly down the margin of the 
brook. The wren flew boldly to the chink in the old 
wall where, for twenty years and more, she or her kin 
have had a cosy dwelling. And all the while the soft- 
voiced warblers sang among the branches overhead, the 
cuckoo called from his rest in the old elm. The 
kestrel, driftmg up the valley to his hold in the gray 
cliff", piped in shrill tone, and the cry of the plover, 
whose wide wings showed a mere speck against the 
pallid heaven, floated downward from the windy hill. 

There is no sweeter idyll of the springtime than the 
building of the nest, with all its accompaniments of 
song and lovemaking, of bickering and fond caresses. 
And there is no more sorrowful symbol of the dead 
time, of winter and rough weather, than this little 
handful of dry rubbish thus revealed among the bare 
boughs of the hedgerow. The snow that fills the 
hollow of an old nest, hanging tattered and forlorn 
among bare stems of bramble, seems the finishing 
touch of desolation. 

There are few more bright and busy scenes of 
country life than the awakened rookery, all astir with 
the clamour of the sable builders. There is nothing 
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much more dreary and forlorn than the loose heap of 
sticks dwindling in each winter gale, the sorrowful 
ruins of a forsaken city in the air. This handful of 
dry grass, of withered moss and draggled feathers, 
was once a triumph of the builder's art Deep in its 
warm hollow lay the glossy eggs. And the fond 
mother, brooding over them, listened, as her mate 
hard by flooded all the glade with song. Over its 
round rim peered the wide-eyed, eager nestlings. 
From these very boughs the timid aeronauts, coaxed 
and tempted by their anxious elders, spread doubtful 
wings to fly. 

Not all such idylls reach such happy ending. Foes 
without number lurk among the thickets, look down 
from the tree-tops, or prowl along the woodland paths. 
Sometimes a few fragments of eggshells are evidence 
of some dark deed — perhaps still bear the marks of 
jay or crow or missel-thrush. Sometimes, sadder still, 
a little heap of bones — the tiny skeletons of the whole 
family — suggest the untimely death of the parents, the 
misery and starvation of the hapless young. Now and 
then a Lirger skeleton is found — the remains of some 
youngster fledged but not flown, who had become en- 
tangled in the lining of the nest, snared by some 
thread or loop of string. It was one of the parent 
birds that hung herself below her own threshold in the 
frieze of the Rotunda, a house-sparrow that doubtless 
had with her own beak worked the fatal cord into the 
wall of her dwelling. In a rookery near Bristol it was 
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noticed that a particular pair of old birds continued to 
visit their nest long after all other broods had flown. 
A man climbed the tall elm, and found a full-grown 
rook so firmly held by some string in the lining of the 
nest that it had no hope of escape. Lowell reckoned 
among his immortal * Garden Acquaintance ' two blue 
jays which his knife delivered from a similar captivity. 

* The third, in its struggles to escape, had ... so 
much harmed itself that I thought it humane,' he says, 

* to put an end to its misery.' Sadder still is the fate 
that sometimes befalls a whole brood of swallows or 
martins, hatched so late in the year that, when their 
parents go, they are left behind, to perish miserably in 
the forsaken nest. It is comforting to reflect that their 
frail bodies could not long hold out against the keen 
air of November. 

By most birds the nest is occupied only for a brief 
space in the year. It is more of nursery than living- 
room. Yet the Spanish proverb is not wholly true, 
that * There are no birds in last year's nest.' There 
are a good many that use the same framework year 
after year ; repairing it, no doubt, at least relining it ; 
but it is the same nest. If rooks do sometimes re- 
build from the foundations, it seems as if the majority 
were content to repair what the storms had spared of 
their old tenements. House sparrows certainly often 
use the old nest again, and some of them probably 
inhabit the family mansion all the year. Kingfishers 
have been known to resort to the same hole in the 
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bank for years together. And there is a case on 
record in which a hole was inhabited by a pair of 
woodpeckers, or their descendants, for thirty years at 
a stretch. The flycatcher, too, is very constant to 
her old haunts, and will come back to the old spot 
and repair the old nest for many successive years. 
We all know how the swallow returns year after year 
to her nest among the rafters, and the martin to her 
old home beneath the eaves. Sandmartins, too, come 
back without fail to the bank of the river, and when 
they are observed to begin a fresh tunnel, it is perhaps 
more because the old quarters have been rendered un- 
tenable by swarms of fleas than from any great 
hankering after a better view or a drier situation. 

The most extraordinary case of all, probably, is 
that of the blue titqic s hwbuilt their nest in a bottle 
hung in a tree to drain, in a garden near Stockton-on- 
Tees, in the year 1785. Their tenancy, or that of 
their descendants, lasted, with two short intervals only, 
for close on a hundred years. 

But many birds — the majority, no doubt — have no 
such dwellings to resort to, and when darkness begins 
to settle down over the landscape, are fain to creep 
away into the shelter of ivy and evergreens, into roofs 
and stacks and hollow trees. But even those that 
make no nest at all come back year after year to the 
same spot, to the same solitary corner of the upland 
pasture, the same ledge of rock, the same stretch of 
shelterless shingle. The ringed plover will stay all 
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the year within cry of the beach where just above 
high-water mark she will lay her four great eggs in a 
little hollow among the pebbles. When the gray haze 
of the winter twilight lies heavy on the low lands along 
the river, and a chill wind is sweeping over the desolate 
moorland, fretting the brown reed beds, rattling the 
lithe boughs of the osiers, you may hear her still — a 
lonely sound. In the soft air of the summer midnight 
sweet and musical ; now, in the icy darkness, a dreary 
note, answering the low, monotonous 

* Sobbing of the river 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy, lonesome shore.* 
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AN IDYLL OF WINTER. 



THE storm began at sunset. All day the winds 
held boisterous revel. Colder and fiercer 
blew the pitiless east, careering round the house, 
rattling the windows, roaring in the gables with a 
voice of thunder. And then, as daylight faded, there 
swept across the country a whirlwind of stinging snow, 
that through each crevice, under every door, in by the 
very keyhole, found its way and would not be denied. 
All night long we could hear 

' above there, in the dark, 
In the midnight, and the snow. 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander. 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 
All the noisy chimneys blow.* 

The gray dawn showed once more the miracle of the 
whitened landscape. But this was no soft and quiet 
fall in which 

* The poorest twig on the elm -tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl.' 
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Blown by the furious wind, the drifts were piled knee- 
deep on the threshold, heaped into breast-high 
ramparts at the parting of the ways. All day the 
tempest grew. Now in innumerable crowd the sting- 
ing flakes flew swift and straight before the wind. Now 
they were whirled this way and now that. Now caught 
by sudden eddies, they were mingled in indiscriminate 
confusion, till the whole air was filled with whirling drift. 
And now again lifted by a wilder gust than usual, the 
powdery storm streamed upward, next moment to be 
swept like a cloud of white smoke headlong across the 
landscape. 

Did Kingsley really love this wild northeaster 
whose defence he sang so well ? Did the stirring 
verses gather in his brain as he fought his way through 
a storm of driving snow? Did his * Jovial wind of 
winter ' really turn him out to play ? Thompson wrote 
of winter as he lay warmly buried in the blankets. 
Was it as he watched the red glow upon his spacious 
hearth that Kingsley heard, in the roaring of the 
bafiied storm-wind, above the soft sound of the snow 
against the window, 

' on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe ;* 

or was it really on some warm day 

* of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
* Hot and breathless air,' 
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that the poet turned away to hear in fancy the wild 
north-easter 

* Through the black fir forest 

Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
OflF the curdled sky *? 

Whatever the time and place that called those spirited 
verses into being, they have been a stone of stumbling 
to many a would-be * hard Englishman.' There are 
people with whom it has come to be a sort of duty to 
declare that they rather like the east wind than other- 
wise, and to face it with what they call bravery. But 
there are few probably, who, after all, would not 
admit — in confidence — that it was a detestable wind, 
a wind that at times made it hard for a man to keep 
his feelings within reach of the dictionary. It is one 
thing to encounter discomfort in the verses of the 
poet : to meet it in the open is another affair 
altogether. 

Many a man no doubt is ready to say a good word 
for winter, as, by the light of glowing beech logs, he 
turns the leaves of Whittier's idyll. But however 
keenly we may enjoy the venerable poet's pictures of 
storm and snow, however dear to us may be the 
beauty and pathos of his fireside fancies, those of us 
who pass our days in town cannot keep ourselves 
from thinking, as the cold grows stronger, of the 
troubles that must follow in its train ; of burst water- 
pipes, of boilers in danger, of the stoppage of the 
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traffic, of the breaking down of wires, of the awful 
condition of the streets. And although, when the 
wind is roaring in the gables, and stray flakes are 
even hissing in the embers, we may love to sit, with 
Emerson, 

* Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm/ 

our hearts are torn with thinking of those for whom 
winter is but another name for added misery and 
harder times. In town the beauty of the snow is a 
thing hardly thought of. The only conpern is how 
the dirty, wet, cold, slippery nuisance may be most 
expeditiously got rid of But in the open country, 
where its purity is never stained by fog or factory 
smoke, when even on the highway its whiteness is un- 
sullied by the soundless traffic, the snow is the 
crowning glory of the winter. «i 

A single night has transfigured all the landscape. 
The fields are one vast sheet of snow, broken only by 
the black lines of the hedges — the slopes of sad- 
coloured grass, the dull and sombre ploughed lands 
all hidden under the same stainless covering. Along 
the hedgerows, where all night the powdery stream 
had drifted through, the banks are heaped with rare 
filigrees of frosted silver, hollowed here and there 
into fairy grottoes whose exquisite tracery is renewed 
each night as by the spells of the Arabian magician. 
The field gates are blocked with great drifts, curved 
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and fretted and hollowed by the light wind that swept 
them through. 

Well is it now for the donnouse — the * Seven 
Sleeper' of the village children, who, sunk in his 
winter slumber, knows nothing of the white barriers 
that lie heaped about his threshold. Well, too, for 
the squirrel, who has a store of acorns and beech 
nuts laid up against such days as these. Hard, 
indeed, for the others, who must stir abroad, no matter 
how deep the snow, however keen may be the winter's 
cold. The rabbits were out long before sunrise, and 
in the lane ^hat skirts the cover you may see how they 
have scraped away the snow in the hope of finding 
some scrap of green beneath it The weasel was in 
the farmyard before the men were stirring. We can 
see the tiny round tunnels he has driven through the 
drifts, the shafts down which his long, lithe body 
sank to the darkened world below, on the chance 
of meeting a field-mouse, foraging like himself for an 
early breakfast. The mouse himself left a singularly 
beautiful chain of footprints on the snow, the sym- 
metrical marks of his tiny paws linked together 'by 
the lines made by his tail and by his slender claws. 
Now, too, we can follow the track of the stoat across 
his altered hunting ground. Here his steps have 
been slow and stealthy, there he has passed in long 
leaps over the snow. Here again we see how he has 
worked each likely corner all along the hedgerow 
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with a skill and patience that mark him for a hunter 
born. 

Along the eastern sky is spread a clear, cold glow, 
the deep blue overhead changing to a warm haze upon 
the far horizon. The branches of the trees are dark 
and sombre. The snow lies cold and lustreless on 
the unlighted fields. The light of morning is bright 
already on the head of a great elm that towers above 
the meadow, and on the quiet-coloured plumage of a 
solitary fieldfare high up among the topmost branches. 
But down here the world still lies in shadow. Here 
in the valley the dawn is but a band of saffron 
stretching far along hilltops that shut out a whole 
hour of daylight. Their rounded outline is clear 
against the lighted heaven, but darkness is brooding 
still in all their sleepy hollows. Suddenly, above the 
hilltop, breaks a dazzling gleam, a point of living 
light, a beacon fire that in a moment wakens all the 
landscape. On the far hills the 

* Virgin snow in the sunrise glow 
Blushes red at the kiss of dawn.' 

White cottage walls and roofs of russet thatch are 
bathed in the warm light, a gleam of sun catches the 
windows of the vicarage, reddens the gray stonework 
of the noble tower hard by, and glitters on the gilded 
weathercock that swings above the turret. A moment 
more and the sun has passed the hill-top, and floods 
with light the cold levels of the wintry fields, glittering 
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as with unnumbered diamond points. The tall elm- 
trees in the meadow catch the flush of morning on 
their lace-like branches, and the deep wrinkles in their 
rugged bark are clear cut with light and shadow. 

But though dark no longer with gray skies and 
murky air, these are dreary days. The wide moorland 
in its wintry shroud lies cold and hard and desolate. 
The streams are ice-bound. The stubborn earth bids 
defiance to the starving birds. 

It is in the strange stillness of a wintry dawn that 
we find one of the strongest of the many notes of con- 
trast between the dulness of this dead season and the 
life and movement of the summer. The early morn- 
ing then was filled with music. In this bitter weather 
the very sparrows that, long before the morning broke, 
were wont to chatter softly to each other from cosy 
roosting-places in the ivy, or from warm nests under 
the eaves, seem to have no heart for their customary 
gossip. No thrush or robin has a stave of song to 
greet the sunrise. 

Beyond the village a footpath leaves the narrow 
highway, finding its way leisurely across the meadows, 
now content to wander with the loitering stream, now 
crossing a shallow ford, and now almost lost in a wide 
stretch of pasture-land. Close to the path, on a sway- 
ing spray of a bramble that grows about the feet of a 
great pollard-ash, a bullfinch is sitting, the exquisite 
rose-colour of his breast standing out, a rare touch of 
beauty, against the p^le gray of the furrowed bark 
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behind him. When he flies two goldfinches rise from 
the grass, and with soft musical notes alight for a 
moment on a weathered thistle-head. We are just 
near enough to see the touches of crimson on their 
heads, when they, too, fly, the lustrous bars of yellow 
in their wings broadening into fans of gold. 

Just where the footpath crosses the brook by a 
single unhewn log of timber, is an acre or two of 
swampy coppice that fills an angle between two meet- 
ing streams, a sort of no man's land, a wilderness of 
alder and willow, of buckthorn and guelder-rose, the 
diminished remnant of the * wood two miles long and 
one mile wide' of Norman days. 

The eight centuries have made little change in this 
quiet valley. The name of the parish is the same as 
when the list of its boors and villeins, the number of 
its ploughs, the dimensions of its cornlands, woods, 
and meadows, and the rent of its long-ruined mill, were 
entered in the Domesday Book. Many of those white- 
walled cottages half up the hillside yonder are no 
doubt at least built on the same foundations as the 
huts that stood there in King Alfred's time. In the 
shadow of the great yew that spreads its dark boughs 
before the church porch, the villagers may have met to 
hear news of the Armada. 

* When many a gray-haired yeoman 

Called up his henchmen stout, 
Took from the wall his halberd down 
And marched that night to Bristol town 

To keep the Spaniards out.' 
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But in this scanty strip of woodland there is no harbour 
now for the deer of old days, whose great antlers are 
still from time to time turned up from the black earth 
of the marshes. They have vanished as completely 
as the fierce races of a still earlier time, the tiger and 
rhinoceros, the cave-bear "and hyaena, whose bones 
are strewn on the floors of rocky hollows in the hills. 

It is a pleasant spot in summer-time, a tangled 
wilderness of green, a very paradise of bird and insect 
life, sweet with broom and orchis, and the breath of 
aromatic marsh-plants. The ground is never firm 
among the thickets, and the little space in the heart of 
the bushes, which, even in summer-time, is almost the 
only dry spot within it, is, when the fields are frozen 
hard, little better than a bog coated with a layer of 
frosted leaves. These reeds, beaten down by wind 
and rain, were once tall enough to hide a man. To- 
day they are mere heaps of withered leaves, touched 
here and there with wintry rime. A stray plume or 
two of sedge, torn and faded, and a few gaunt, hollow 
hemlock stems, whose feathery crowns are dusted as 
with frosted silver, stand in the shelter of the thickets, 
the ghosts of the forgotten summer. No scent of 
leaves or flowers is in the air. Save for the tinge of 
red and yellow on the willow boughs, there is no note 
of colour anywhere. A few gnats poise in the wintry 
sunshine, but the hum of insect life that filled the 
summer air is hushed. There is no sound ; no sedge- 
warbler's song, no twitter of swallows on the stream ; 
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nothing but the chafing of the brook among the alder 
roots, the rustle of dry reed stems, the 

* low lament 
Of unrest and discontent.' 

But the sky is as blue to-day as it was on that early 
suQimer morning, when— the sun no higher, perhaps, 
than it is at this moment over the low hills to the east- 
ward—a proud old wild-duck stole out from this very 
spot, leading her troop of downy yellow nestlings across 
this little clearing, through the green wall of reeds 
towards the stream whose murmur is to-day the only 
sound that breaks the stillness. Here, in the ruins of 
an old alder-bush, whose dead and broken stems just 
show over the rank sedge that walls them round, is the 
abandoned nest. The broken eggshells still remain ; 
even a few soaked feathers are visible among the 
rotting grass. The air was full of sweet scents and 
pleasant sounds. These brown and sober-tinted heaps 
of leaves were a very jungle of cool and swaying green- 
ness, through whose dim shadows the young brood 
struggled out into the unknown world. 

You may reach the swamp over two great willow- 
trees, whose hold of the soft bank gave way long ago, 
and whose boughs, in mingled ruin, lie prone across 
the stream. Or, waiting in this sunny corner, among 
the covert of the prostrate branches, you may watch 
the life that stirs along the brook. The fields all round 
are cold and silent. The steep hill-slopes beyond are 
white with snow. But here, in the warm air over the 
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water, gnats are hovering, and birds are busy in the 
bushes. The sunshine that brightens the plumage of 
two goldcrests, flitting in and out of the green brambles 
on the shore, and venturing so near that every line of 
beauty in their tiny forms is plainly seen, seems re- 
flected in their happy voices ; and in the clink of the 
oxeye, swinging easily from tree to tree, is a hopeful 
augury of spring. A blackbird somewhere in the 
thickets, uneasy at spying a stranger in the willow-tree, 
is loud in protest and upbraiding. Now he springs 
up out of the bushes and stands a moment on an 
alder-bough, flirting his broad tail, and uttering now 
and then sharp notes of anger and suspicion. How 
black his inky coat, how bright the yellow of his tune- 
ful bill ! Many a red cherry doubtless has he looted 
in his time; the ripened side of many a luscious straw- 
berry has cooled his thirsty throat. Why not ? Who 
better earns his wages ? But it seems idle to attempt 
to argue it. It is with the blackbird as with the 
sparrows : 

* Says the farmer, " He, he ! 
Yo' wun*t convince we ; 
We'll go on killun the small birds." ' 

There is a sudden sound of many voices overhead, 
and a troop of siskins suddenly alight among the brown 
cones of an alder and settle down to work and silence. 
But something startles them. With musical, voluble 
chatter they rise all at once, drop down and disappear 
among the thickets of the swamp. What frightened 
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them is plain a moment later. Thirty yards away, 
behind the leafless bushes, a bird sails silently along, 
his motionless wings spread wide, and keeping a dozen 
feet or so above the ground after the manner of a 
sparrow-hawk. But it is no sparrow-hawk. His 
swallow-like flight, his diminutive size — he is not much 
bigger than a missel-thrush — the dark hue of his back, 
mark him for a merlin, in these parts only a winter 
visitor. The quiet is broken in a moment. A score 
of sharp eyes have caught sight of the dreaded figure. 
The alarm of the blackbird rings out clear and loud. 
Every bird within a hundred yards takes up the hue 
and cry. Wren, and chaffinch, and oxeye join shrill 
voices to give warning of the common enemy. The 
bold little falcon sweeps along, paying no heed to the 
clamour he has raised. He follows the winding of the 
river and disappears behind the trees. 

At the far corner of the swamp there was, not 
many years ago, a deep spring, through whose clear 
water streams of bubbles rose, almost without ceasing, 
from the bottom. They were bubbles of air merely, 
carried down with the stream no doubt into some 
distant fissure in the limestone hills. It was a famous 
well, a well of immemorial repute. He who drank of 
it before the sun was up found, so the story ran, 
relief from every ill. But he was a bold man who 
ventured there at nightfull. There are men still living 
in the parish who have seen a white figure gliding 
through the alders from the spot where once an owner 
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of the well, weighed down perhaps with griefs beyond 
the magic of the water, hung himself on one of its 
overshadowing trees. There were indeed others who 
regarded the phantom as nothing more than the 
column of vapour that, in frosty weather, always rose 
above the well. But some men throw doubt on every- 
thing. The ghost is seen no longer. The well is 
walled and covered in. This quiet nook has been 
invaded, and the old spring seized upon to supply 
water to a distant township. But the ghost, though 
unseen, may still be heard. He who on a winter's 
night has the hardihood to venture near the little 
building that protects the working of the ram may 
chance to hear at intervals the pitiful wail of the lost 
spirit — 

' a sound so drear, 
So full of hopeless agony and fear, 
His heart stands still and listens like his ear.' 

The loitering brook beyond the swamp, flowing 
slowly through wide meadows to the sea, has never, 
in the coldest days, known a check upon its freedom. 
Its springs are too deep to feel the touch of frost, and 
in hard weather a haze hangs over it, a mist of warm 
vapour, all along its wandering course. Other 

' streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter dreams ;' 

but here the water ripples lightly over the brown 
pebbles of its bed, and foams among the broken 
boughs and driftwood caught in the willow roots, 
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while snow lies deep over the fields on either side, 
and when its whitened alders glitter with a silver rime. 
Its banks are green now almost with the hue of 
spring. Wild snowdrops show their leaves already 
among clumps of hazel, and from forests of brown 
reeds, bent and broken with rude winter weather, rise 
the green blades of summer. Here the birds find 
sanctuary. Here at dusk the wild duck comes splash- 
ing down. Here the moorhen and the water-rail 
cruise on the unfrozen reaches all the winter through. 
The streams that part the level meadows join farther 
on to make a little river, filled now to the very brim 
by melted snow. In its smooth surface are reflected 
the brown stems of the bushes that lean out from the 
shore, the clear blue sky that stretches overhead, even 
the dark figure of a moorhen paddling leisurely under- 
neath the bank. But though this long stretch of 
water is all free, and a white flood is roaring down 
over the very top of the weir, the mill-dam across the 
road is frozen hard, and the rude timbers of the idle 
wheel are white with fringing icicles. 

It is hard to walk quietly on the fi*ozen snow, and 
sound travels far in this cold stillness. There is a 
mallard on. the wing already. With his long neck 
outstretched, and wings that beat the air in rapid 
flight, he is making for the hills. A duck seems one 
of the last birds we should think of for its power of 
flight, but the eider is said to fly at no less a rate than 
ninety miles an hour, and the speed of a startled 
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mallard is of no mean order. Alarmed, perhaps, by 
the splash and flapping of the wild duck as it struggled 
up out of the reeds, a snipe rises from a thick belt of 
sedges near at hand. Had he but lain close in his 
covert, the keenest eye could hardly have discovered 
him among the withered stems with which his 
plumage, veined and streaked with brown and yellow, 
seems so exquisite a harmony. 

Perhaps the most marvellous of all winter pictures 
is in the voiceless woods. The gaunt forms' of the 
trees are traced in pure white lines, clinging to 
the sullen branches. The snow that has caught 
among the lichen tufts upon their trunks hangs like 
frosted silver on the dull gray bark. Sprays of 
bramble in their fair white coverings look like arches 
on the fretted roof of some enchanted palace. A 
few brown oak-leaves, newly fallen, lie lightly on the 
stainless snow, and now and then a beech-leaf whirling 
down flutters like some restless bird. 

About the entrance of the wood the snow is piled 
in great drifts, round and smooth and stainless, with 
curves of perfect beauty, and deep hollows filled with 
soft gray shadow. It lies upon the pathway still un- 
soiled, unbroken. But within the precincts the white 
floor is crossed with innumerable mazy lines, traces of 
light feet of birds that have alisjhted on the snow, of 
rabbits racing lightly by, of squirrels descending from 
the tree-tops, of mice that have climbed upwards from 
their darkened world beneath. The birds have been 
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down to pick up acorns, and where they have plunged 
in the strong quill feathers of their outstretched wings 
have imprinted beautiful figures, like the rays of a 
rare fan, round the spot where they alighted. From 
the tunnels that the mice have driven upward through 
the crisp white crust run wandering lines of footprints, 
vanishing again into galleries cut through the snow- 
ridges, or the drifts piled high over fallen trunks 
beneath. 

At the feet of some of the trees the squirrels have 
been digging. They must have made their way along 
the tree-tops, for they have left no footprints on the 
snow. But higher up, among the larches that gather 
on the slope, their tracks are plain upon the ground. 
Rounded hollows, edged in front with claw-marks, 
show how, keeping all four feet together, they bounded 
along over the cold, white surface. Some of them 
may have hoards of nut or beech-mast hidden in 
hollows at the feet of trees, but in the very coldest 
weather the squirrel is abroad; and the snow has 
hardly fallen before it is strewn with traces of his 
handiwork — the chips and gnawed cores of fir-cones. 
Of all creatures that cheer the woodlands with their 
life and movement, there is none more charming than 
the squirrel. It is not always easy to discover him, 
steal quietly as you may among the fir-trees of his 
haunt. But you catch sight of him at length, sitting 
on a broad and drooping larch bough, nibbling at a 
cone held daintily between his paws. A mere ball of 
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fur he is in his russet coat, his bushy tail curled closely 
along his back as if to shield him from the cold. 
He stops his work and looks down at you as he hears 
the sounds of steps below ; but after a cahn survey 
and seeing no farther sign of danger, he goes on with 
his dinner. Farther on, two are racing along their 
highway in the tree-tops. How lightly they leap from 
tree to tree, clinging to the long boughs that bend 
beneath their weight A woodman, with his dog 
behind him, is coming up the slope. The squirrels 
pause in their frolic. One crouches down in the fork 
of a great bough. The other, in a tree near by, clings 
so closely to the stem that his motionless figure seems 
but part of the red bark on which he rests. 

You can understand now why it is that in summer- 
time your dog, as she passes each opening in the 
bushes, waits so long with one paw lifted and her 
bright eyes turned up to you in mute entreaty that 
you will turn aside from this monotonous, unin- 
teresting, and rabbitless path down that green and 
shaded alley that wanders through the thickets. For 
now when there is snow on the ground you discover 
that these little by-paths are the highways of hare 
and rabbit. The white surface betrays the passing of 
scores of little feet. A perfect maze of tracks tells 
plainly how, since the dawning, mole and mouse have 
been abroad. You may even chance upon the chain 
of great footmarks that show where a pheasant has 
stalked solemnly along. But the tracks of birds are 
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few. The snow is too deep for them to dig through, 
and if they stay in the wood at all it is for the scanty 
spoil they may find among the branches. 

It is strange to see so many berries still left upon 
the hedges. We think of them as especially the wild 
birds' harvest. There are some wayside fruits, 
certainly, which birds are fond of, which the black- 
birds and thrushes and starlings attack quite early in 
the autumn — such as the mountain-ash and the white- 
beam. But they seem to care little for haws, of which 
of late years there have been so many ; and holly 
hemes often remain on the trees until they fall, late 
in the spring. 

The birds that have stayed v/ith us can have found 
but little even under the hedgerows ; and many of 
them have taken to the woods, where, in the shelter of 
the thickets, there is always something to be got. 
The field-fares, which before the frost set in were seen 
mostly in flocks, have long since disappeared. Red- 
wings, too, have mostly left us. They never stand 
the cold so well as their sturdier fellow-countrymen. 
There are, indeed, few birds that feel so soon the 
pinch of poverty. It is little we can do to help them. 
They are too shy to accept, to any great extent, the 
hospitality of man, and they rarely join the crowd of 
feathered mendicants that in the winter gather under 
our windows. 

It needs but a very elementary acquaintance 
with the habits of the children of the air to 
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discover that birds do not by any means agree, 
either in their nests or out of them. None show this 
more clearly than the mingled crew that come in the 
winter to be fed. It is then that we get a little more 
insight into the true character of our friend the robin ; 
and as we watch him fighting, beak and claw, to keep 
his hungry brother from his fair share of the common 
dinner, we can hardly help reflecting that, if so much 
temper was displayed at the burial of the Babes in the 
Wood, the ceremony must have occupied some little 
time for its satisfactory accomplishment. 

The starlings, too, are but a quarrelsome set. And 
house-sparrows, on whose turbuleht little souls frost 
and famine seem to have no softening effect, pair off 
over the food like so many fighting cocks, and spend 
half their time sparring and storming and expostulat- 
ing. The missel-thrush is a bold-hearted bird, who 
will beat off a magpie that has ventured — unaware it 
may be, or with sinister intent — too near his dwelliag 
He has been known to show fight even to a raven. 
But on the lawn among a crowd of mendicants, less 
able-bodied but with necessity as great as his, he is 
little better than a bully. At the first gleam of day- 
light, before other birds are well awake, there he is on 
the grass, a dim figure, sounding a low note as if by 
way of challenge. From a bush near by a robin flies 
down. In a moment the missel-thrush, his head 
down like a stag about to do battle, charges the rash 
intruder, driving him off, helter-skelter, to the shelter 
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of the laurels. Another robin, seizing the happy 
moment of the adversary's absence, ventures towards 
the food. Quick as thought the missel-thrush has 
faced about, and runs at the new-comer in a whirl- 
wind of shrieks and ruffled plumage. A hungry 
blackbird fares no better. Again and again does he 
steal cautiously out of the bushes — as surely is he 
routed and beaten off in confusion. A group of 
starlings, clustered among the branches of a tree near 
by, sit disconsolate, eyeing longingly the food almost 
within their reach. The house sparrows, after their 
manner, take it less patiently, and swear volubly, when 
some bolder spirit than the rest has dared his fate, 
only to be driven off like the others. The cause of 
all the trouble stands meanwhile triumphant on the 
grass. He has beaten off every comer. The food 
lies strewn all round him, but he seldom touches it ; 
fighting is more in his thoughts than feeding. Now, 
as if satisfied with his exertions, he sails away to a 
pollard ash some seventy yards off. A robin is down 
in a moment. The blackbird is out of the bushes 
again. The starlings remark to each other that there 
is hope of peace at last. Half a dozen sparrows 
flutter down. But here comes the enemy again, 
sweeping down from his watch-tower to the battle- 
field, and this time, after contemplating for a moment 
the crowd of sparrows and starlings looking down 
from the branches of the thorn, he dashes into the 
midst of them, scattering in an instant the indignant 
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crew, who vanish in all directions with shrieks of anger 
and alarm. 

But of all the feathered mendicants who come to us 
for help in hard times, there is none more ready to 
accept our hospitality than the robin. Nor, on the 
other hand, is there one more sure of welcome. He 
is as much the bird of Christmas as the very turkey. 
We meet him on the cards that carry the compliments 
of the season ; we see his effigy on the covers of 
Christmas annuals. Even on the stage of the panto- 
mime, what player more certain of a part than Robin ? 
Perhaps there is no bird quite so easy to depict in 
colours : certainly none whom we so early learn to 
recognise. We were introduced to him under the 
most favourable of circumstances. We loved him 
first for his kindly offices towards the lost Babes in 
the Wood. We mourned over him as a martyr when 
he fell a victim to the Sparrow's boasted marksman- 
ship. Perhaps our instinctive hatred and mistrust of 
the murderer sprang from that frank avowal of his 
guilt : 

' I, said the sparrow ; 
With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin.' 

There was a time when we accepted that admission as 
a matter of course. But when, in maturer years, we 
think over the story again, in the light of a wider ex- 
perience, we are inclined to the belief that if the 
Sparrow really did the deed he was only paying off a 
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score of long standing — only taking what satisfaction 
he could get for injuries and insults manifold. And, 
further, that the criminal was probably not the Sparrow 
at all, but one of the Robin's near relations. 

The robin as we see him, or as we think we see 
him, is certainly one of the most engaging of birds. 
No other has such winning ways — such an air of 
perfect confidence. His would be a flinty soul that 
would grudge a few crumbs to such a graceful 
suppliant. The traditions of his race have taught 
him that he may venture where the sparrow would 
meet with short shrift. A little encouragement will 
induce him to enter the dining-room, and take his 
meals with the family. He will even trust himself to 
feed out of your hand in the garden. But, alas ! 
there is quite another side to his character. The 
gentle and innocent bird of our childish fancy is a 
creation of romance. In all the feathered crowds 
that in winter-time are wont to throw themselves on 
our bounty, there is not another so fierce, pugnacious, 
or bloodthirsty a duellist as that trim little figure with 
his bright colour, smart attitude, and dainty bow. If 
two robins haunt your garden, you will soon discover 
that each has his own particular comer, to whose 
bounds he keeps as carefully as the dogs of Con- 
stantinople do to their respective streets. And although 
you may not have witnessed the encounters, you may 
be certain that the frontier has not been fixed on with- 
out many a sanguinary conflict. The first business of 
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the old birds, when in the autumn they return to their 
haunts round the abodes of man, is to drive off the 
younger generation. The struggle is renewed again 
and again imtil ignominious flight or honourable 
death put an end to the contest. A single robin has 
been known actually to kill no fewer than four-and- 
twenty rash intruders of his own name and colour, 
relatives very likely, some of them at least, who had 
ventured to dispute his rights as monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

As far as mankind in general is concerned, the 
robin is safe from the persecution that falls on so 
many of the feathered tribes. The old rhyme carries 
the immunity even further : 

* no wanton boy disturbs her nest ; 
Weasel nor wild cat will her young molest ; 
All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast 

Probably even the members of sparrow clubs spare 
the robin. The merciless village bird-nester, who will 
even dash out the brains of a whole brood of young 
thrushes from sheer brutality, thinks it is unlucky to hurt 
this bird. It has been reserved for ladies to trim their 
dresses with robins' breasts. Was it really a woman 
who first hit on this idea ? It has been said that cats 
and birds of prey avoid robins as uneatable, and Mac- 
gillivray says that he found their blood singularly biUer. 
But, in the South of Europe especially, they are thought 
so highly of for the table, that when Waterton pro- 
tested to a stall-keeper in the Roman market at their 
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being put to such a use, he was assured that * if he 
took home a dozen for his dinner on that day, he 
would come back for two dozen on the morrow.' The 
village urchin knows no reason for the scruple that 
holds his hand. It is unlucky, that is all he knows. 
But the pages of folk-lore, pagan as well as Christian, 
abound with explanations of the robin's sacredness, 
and stories of the disaster that have befallen the ill- 
advised wretches who have harmed it 



THE END. 
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The author studies Nature as that most competent of all naturalists, a poet. 
Every bird-note striking on his ear suggests a train of reflections, even the snakes 
are beautiful. He pleads even for the crows, the magpie, the wren, the wood- 
pecker, and the long-tailed tit ; the starling, the dipper, and the cuckoo are all 
objects of tender interest, and from early spring to latest autumn not a day but is 
full of meaning for thisobserver ; who gets more than a catalogue of facts out of 
his observations. It is a most delicate and refined imagination playing m the fields 
and among the grasses, along the brooks and under the leaves. The words of 
Nature, which so few have the wit to read, are studied with a sympathy born of 
long experience. The style withal is charming and concise. It is impossible that 
any one should read these little essays without having the imagination enlivened 
and the interest in Nature quickened and invigorated. — Posi Dispatch. 
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Dealing chiefly with bird life, the work also contains much information about 
the denizens of English lanes, woods, and meadows, written in a very pleasing 
and agreeable style. Mr. Knight has a happy touch in describing the ways of 
birds and the aspects of the nelds, and a keenness of observation akin to the 
faculty that was so remarkably developed by Richard JeflFeries in " The Game- 
keeper at Home," and other books. 
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• Th« author of * The Gamekeeper at Home * has given us a volume whicb is 
wtJithyof a place beside White's * Selborne.* Not, of course, that his style b 
equal to that of his fascinating prototyi>e (to say the truth, the Gamekeeper's style 
is the least noticeable feature of his book) ; but in the essentials of a book o( 
this kind — in that closeness of observation which is born of the loving eye ; in 
the power of giving, by an instinctive selection of physiognomic details, a picture 
far beyond the efforts of the mere word-painter, who has to rely solely upon the 
cumulative process so much now in vogue — he is the equal of the Selbome rector, 
p«>rhap8 his superior. The author's observation of man is as close and as true aa 
his observation of the lower animals. For instance, he describes the farmers 
driving to market, and as they go along the high-road, glancing up the furrows to 
note how they are ploughed, and to look for game, * You may tell firom a distance 
if they espy a hare, by the check oi the rein, and the extended hand pointing/ 
Vet his deepest affection is for the lower animals, as is mostly the case with those 
who know them best. 

" To those who love Nature in her sweetest moods, — that is to say, basking ot 
soft hills, and slumbering in the green valleys of England, — this is a book to reaj 
tnd to treasure." 

From the London Satt4rday Review. 

" ' Wild Life in a Southern County * is p>erhaps even a more delightful book 
than *The Gamekeeper at Home.' The author is at once the closest and the 
most satholic of observers. It seems evident that he must have been bred up as 
a boy in that out-of-the-world neighborhood which he describes so vividly. He 
must surely have lived the life of the farm-house, and mixed with the easy famil- 
iarity of boyhood among the farmers and their shepherds and laborers. ... It is 
difficult to give more than the vaguest idea of a volume so full of entertaining mat- 
ter. It might be defined as a midtum in parvo Encyclopaedia of country sights 
and country matters. . . Open the book where you may, you cannot faii to find 
something attractive ; and as it is impossible to do it reasonable justice in a review, 
we can only reconunend our readers to procure it." 
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'* This is one of the brightest books of travel that has recently come to our 
notice. The author, Robert Louis Stevenson, sees every thing with the eye of a 
philo«opher, and is disposed to see the bright rather than the dark side of what 
passes under his observation. He has a steady flow of humor that is as appar- 
rently spontaneous as a mountain brook, and he views a landscape or a human 
figure, not only as a tourist seeking subjects for a book, but as an artist to whom 
the slightest line or tint conveys a definite impression.*' — Boston Courier. 

'* A very agreeable companion for a summer excursion is brought to our side 
without ceremony in this lively reprint of a journal of travel in the interior of 
France. For all locomotive or four-horse stage coach, the writer had chartered a 
little she-ass, not much bigger than a dog, whom he christened * Modestine,' and 
whose fascinating qualities soon proved that she was every way worthy of the 
name. Mounted on this virtuous beast, with an inordinate supply of luggage 
slung over her patient back in a sheepskin bag, the larder well provided with 
cakes of chocolate and tins of Bologna sausage, cold mutton and the potent wine 
of Beaujolais, the light-hearted traveller took his way to the mountains of South- 
ern France. He has no more story to tell than had the * weary knife-grinder,' 
but he jots down the little odds and ends of his journey in an off-hand, garrulous 
tone which sounds as pleasantly as the careless talk of a cheerful companion in a 
country ramble. The reader must not look for nuggets of gold in these slight 
pages, but the sparkling sands which they shape into bright forms are both at 
tractive and amusing.*' — N. Y. Tribune. 

" * Travels with a Donkey * is charming, full of grace, and humor, and fresh- 
ness : such refined humor it all is, too, and so evidently the work of a gentleman. 
I am half in love with him, and much inclined to think that a ramble anjrwhere 
with such a companion must be worth taking. What a happy knack he has of 
giving the taste of a landscape or any out-door impression in ten words! " 
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** A quite fascinating book for idle summer days. Mr. MoUoy has the true 
gift of narrating. He is a charming chronicler of the voyage of *The Marie* 
on the tumultuous Seine, and on the solemn, mighty Loire. ... A bright, sunny 
book, so full of pleasant fun and refined enjoyment.** — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** There is not a stupid page in the whole book ; every chapter is jolly, fresh, 
observant ; the whole reflects delightfully both the spirit in which the jaunt was 
undertaken, and that in which the country-side accepted the jovial wanderers. . . 
'An Autumn Holiday* will cause many readers to pass a happy hour or two. It 
is not stimulative to the brain , it requires no effort of thought ; intellectual per- 
sons may find it spun out, and serious people discover its levity ; but hot and tired 
people will regret neither the coolness of its main theme nor its happy su|)er- 
ficiality *' — AVtw York Times. 

**Mr. Molloy has a singularly delicate and quick touch; and his fun and 
IMthos are equally ready and genuine. His little volume of sketches is a rate 
work ; it is in every way charming, full of information, and delicious as the fra- 
grance and savor of a peach grown against a south-looking wall with its crimson 
cheek set toward the sun. Wherever the lover of pleasant books may be, — in 
quiet country town, under shade of mighty hills and their pine-forests, or near the 
sounding promontories of the sea, or if he stay in the heat and noise of the 
town, — he can have no more delightful reading than this record of an Autumn 
Holiday on French Rivers." — Portland Press. 

" Roberts Brothers are issuing a charming series of books of out-door life, 
which is just the kind of books that are called for both by the present season and 
the growing taste for that kind of recreation Another one just published is ' Our 
Autumn Holidays on French Rivers,* by J L. Molloy, and is as bright, breezy, 
spirited, and racy of the country life which it depicts, as any one can desire.'* — 
Hartford Courant. 
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Richard Jeflferics, whose essays on subjects of natural history and rural life 
are the most appreciative of any written by English authors, describes work and 
ways but little known to American readers in his new book, *' The Gamekeeper 
at Home." It is an out-door experience, dealing directly, and with little senti- 
ment, with the furred and feathered animals, wild and domestic, of the fields and 
woods around him. It has its pleasures from association with Nature, in observa- 
tion and sport, which tones character and exhilarates thought and action ; but it 
has its pains from the poaching of villagers and others, the trespassing of destruc- 
tive birds and beasts, and routine labor. 

It is the part of the author to put himself in the place of the gamekeeper, 
and describe to others those pleasures and pains. But the facts are from his own 
observation, which permits of criticism, and introduction of general information, 
suggestive of his characteristic studies. It is a novel subject, and has great 
interest. — Boston Globe. 

The number of the admirers of Richard Jefferies has steadily increased since 
his death, two or three years ago. His limpid style, his love for outdoor life and 
sympathy with Nature, his keen observation of plant and animal characteristic!^, 
are always fresh and pleasing. — Christian Union. 
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